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MR. ARTHUR YATES'S HOME AT BISHOPS SUTTON 


The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
XXII.—MR. ARTHUR YATES 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


“THAT’S a nice sort of horse. They gave £1,200 for him,” 
Mr. Yates said to me the other day as we were going round the 
stables at Bishops Sutton and stood watching a big good-looking 
bay. ‘‘She is sure to win some more races,” he continued, as we 
went into the next box; and in point of fact there is every reason 
to suppose that when jumping begins again the Alresford stable 
will meet with its full share of success. Mr. Arthur Yates, indeed, 
is by no means to be written of in the past tense, and yet it is a 
very long time since he first began to make a name for himself, a 
name second to none as a gentleman-rider when he was in his prime. 
The Yateses have been long established at Bishops Sutton. 
In the days of Arthur's great-grandfather, Thomas Scotland, the 
place was called ‘‘ Lacklands,” there being a house with very little 
land attached to it; but the old gentleman kept and hunted a 
pack of staghounds, and was a welcome visitor to the lands of his 
neighbours, using this last word in a wide sense, for the hounds 
NO. CXLV. VOL. xxv.—August 1907 I 
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from Sutton used to hunt the county from one end to the other. 
His grandfather substituted harriers for staghounds when he suc- 
ceeded to the enlarged house; but his son again, Arthur’s father, 
turned them into staghounds once more; and with them, as soon 
as he could sit on his pony, the present proprietor began to study the 
art and science of the chase with notable success. He had himself a 
little pack of foot beagles, and such was his father’s confidence in 
him that he once betted a friend that Arthur would take a red deer 
with his miniature pack. He did so, running it into a cow-shed 
after a long chase. In the list of famous ’chasers the name of 
Lottery, who won the National of 1839, must always be prominent. 
He belonged nominally to an enthusiastic old sportsman, Jack 
Elmore by name, who was Arthur Yates’s great-uncle; but Arthur’s 
father had a share in the horse, and it is not surprising, therefore, 
that at an early age the lad developed a keen inclination towards 
sport between the flags. As long ago as 1860, as a wind-up to the 
hunting season, the late owner of Sutton presented a tankard to 
be run for by those who had hunted with his harriers. Arthur 
started for the race, and this was the first of his many victories 
over acountry. The first horse he ever owned was an animal called 
Playman, a present from a then rising young barrister, Mr. Henry 
Hawkins, none other than the present Lord Brampton. But Arthur’s 
mother and grandfather both disliked the idea of his riding steeple- 
chases, and, however much against his own inclination, he sub- 
mitted to their wishes. John Nightingall rode—he, of course, was 
the father of the well-known Epsom family of trainers and jockeys 
—and thus bestridden Playman won both handicaps at Reading, 
then a meeting of some importance as jump meetings went. The 
horse ran in the Liverpool, but as not much was expected from 
him, his youthful owner was scarcely disappointed; but he was 
not entirely satisfied with some of his jockey’s performances, was 
therefore all the more anxious to ride himself, and at length he 
obtained the reluctant consent of his family. 

It is difficult to imagine what steeplechasing would have been 
like in the sixties and seventies had Arthur Yates not figured in the 
saddle, for he was invariably one of the central figures of the 
sport. Determined to launch into ownership, he bought two horses, 
Bristles and Harold, which came to be known as “ Arthur Yates’s 
two little black devils.” For Bristles he gave £14, Harold cost 
precisely twice as much, but they at once took to winning races, 
owner up. I have not an accurate record of their successes, but 
both took dozens of stakes, and when Harold had made a name 
for himself he was sold at a nice little profit—for £1,000. One or 
two of his early races Bristles did not get. Much to Mr. Yates’s 
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chagrin he was objected to after comfortably cantering home first 
one day, on the ground that he was in the forfeit list, which 
unfortunately proved to be the case. It was on the other of the 
blacks, Harold, that Arthur Yates performed the feat with which 
his name will always be associated. A new course had been made 
at Croydon over some very bad ground, which was not drained, and 
was cruelly heavy in consequence. Some of the jumps were of 
sensational size. There were no regulation fences in those days; 
at some meetings the courses were so easy that hurdle jumpers who 
had never been schooled over fences were often put to run; but it 
occurred to the then managers at Croydon that they would go to 


A ROUGH GALLOP 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


the other extreme. At the water opposite the stand, Harold, who 
had been ploughing along fetlock deep, fell and rolled over; he and 
his jockey were on their legs again almost at the same second, and 
Harold was just setting off on his own account when Arthur Yates 
made a hasty grab at him, caught him by the tail, and running by 
his side managed to scramble up into the saddle; after which exploit, 
safely surmounting the rest of the fences, he actually won his race. 
Theachievement wascommemorated by a contemporary rhymester :— 


In racing reports it is oftentimes said 
That the jockey has cleverly “ won by a head ” ; 

But Yates has performed, where all other arts fail, 
A more wonderful feat, for he ‘‘ won by a tail.” 


. ‘ 
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To record in detail the stirring history of Sutton successes 
would fill at least the whole of this number, and it is therefore only 
possible to touch on a few of them. In the early sixties Arthur 
Yates extended the circle of his operations to France, where ’chasing 
may be described as having been in its infancy. At Boulogne in 
1865 he had rather an exciting day’s sport. On a horse called 
Astrolabe he had taken the principal steeplechase, and after weighing 
in was crossing the course, when he was peremptorily ordered back 


MR. ARTHUR YATES AND ONE OF HIS ZEBRAS 


by one of the gendarmes, Taking no notice, he was stooping to 
get under the rail, when the warrior seized him by the breeches to 
pull him out; and Arthur Yates promptly knocked him down. He 
was straightway arrested, and was about to be marched off, when 
Prince Jerome Buonaparte, who had observed the episode from the 
stand, came down and put matters right. The incident reminds 
me of what happened to another friend, the late William Yardley, 
the Cambridge cricketer, who, thinking he was being unduly bullied 
by a gendarme on the Riviera, took the little man up by his neck 
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and trousers, and dropped him over a wall into the sea. For this 
he was sentenced to a month’s imprisonment, and I well remember 
his contemptuous reply when asked what he had to say in justifica- 
tion of his assault on ‘the man.’”’ ‘‘ Vous appelez cette chose 1a un 
homme?” he scornfully exclaimed. By an affable regulation of 
French law, a culprit sentenced for certain offences can put in his 
term of imprisonment when he pleases, and poor Yardley never 
found it convenient to do his month, though when he went to France 
he always had to call himself by some name other than his own. 

This is a digression, however. Arthur Yates’s anxiety not to be 
interfered with at Boulogne arose mainly from the fact that he 
wanted to ride Contraband in the next race, a three-mile steeple- 
chase. He duly weighed out and mounted, went to the post, but 
at the first fence the horse fell and broke his rider’s collarbone rather 
badly ; notwithstanding which he climbed into the saddle, made up 
his lost ground, and stuck to it so vigorously that he was only 
beaten a short head ; after which he proceeded to the scale, where he 
forthwith fainted. Prince Jerome continued his kindness, had him 
taken to the hotel, sent his own doctor, and Arthur made such good 
progress that in a short time he was able to ride Contraband at 
Saint-Omer, the short head being this time in his favour. 

An English horseman who was riding abroad with Arthur 
Yates about this time was that gallant soldier the late Jonas Hunt, 
who did his duty so well in the charge of the Light Brigade at 
Balaclava. One awkward jump in an improvised course was a 
stone wall. A row of willow trees were utilised as posts, and 
between them stones were built up. The Vicomte Talon was also 
riding in this race, and the three together charged the fence before 
the wall, at which Hunt's horse came down heavily. The wind was 
knocked out of the rider, but as he lay on his stomach he just 
managed to find enough to yell out: ‘‘ Race him at the wall, 
Arthur; race him at the wall!” Arthur Yates put on steam, the 
Vicomte followed the example, and, not getting his horse placed 
properly at the jump, came down with a crash. The expeditions 
extended into Germany, and Arthur Yates had great hopes of 
winning the Baden-Baden Grand Steeplechase ‘‘ for horses of all 
countries ” on Mr. Leigh’s Mustapha, his brother Trevor being up on 
the same owner’s Crawler, a horse which did his owner extraordinary 
service. Crawler had belonged to Squire Chaston, who was not a 
very expert rider, and came to grief oftener than not, Crawler 
usually getting away with him. Arthur Yates gave £50 for the 
horse, and won with him altogether more than fifty races, selling 
him after a time to Mr. Gerard Leigh for £800. Mr. Leigh, I may 
add, made him a present to his former owner when his powers were 
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waning, and the good horse is buried in the lawn at Bishops Sutton. 
He started for the National when Mr. Yates’s property; but two 
miles was his best course, and he had no pretensions to stay more 
than twice as far. 

The distance of this Baden-Baden race, however, was 6,000 
métres, and it must have been a most remarkable journey, for 
we read that ‘‘ after rounding the turn behind the stand, Red Knob 
ran into third place, which was the only change worth mentioning 
before the lot disappeared into the wood after threading their way 


IN THE SCHOOL 
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through the maize, potatoes, and artichokes which make up such a 
curious steeplechase vegetable salad.” The field had, it appears, to 
go over various allotments, and Mr, Yates says that for some dis- 
tance they crossed a field of flax as high as his head. As Trevor 
Yates on Crawler came to a road he found a donkey-cart precisely 
in front of him; it was a case of into it or over it, and it says much 
for Crawler’s capacity as an impromptu jumper that he cleared the 
lot. Mustapha got his foot into a hole and injured his off fore- 
fetlock in endeavours to escape, the consequence being that he could 
get no nearer than fourth. Crawler blundered into an unsuspected 
ditch, and the race fell to the Baron Cramm’s Le Manceniller, a 
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son of the Flying Dutchman, beating Count Fiirstenberg’s Fantasca, 
ridden by Count Fritz Metternich. A good sportsman for whom 
Arthur Yates often rode was the late Baron Finot, who at one time 
sent over a couple of horses, Cinna and Marin, and with them won 
a lot of races in England. As most readers know, the Baron was 
devoted to the great game. He put some of his race-horses into 
harness, would occasionally take them out of the carriage at a race- 
meeting and run them—and, moreover, win. 

Most of Arthur Yates’s exploits were over fences or hurdles, but 
he figured now and then on the flat under Jockey Club rules, and at 
Stockbridge on a horse called Zelu beat the then popular lightweight, 
Jimmy Grimshaw, by the narrowest of margins, to the great delight 
of Admiral Rous, who always liked to see an amateur score. At 
this time one of the chief meetings was at Bristol, where the hurdle 
race was an event of special importance, and Arthur Yates won this 
three times, twice on a good horse called Palm, and once on 
Cramoisi, the property of Mr. Gerard Leigh (uncle of the present 
Mr. J. B. Leigh), for whom he rode whenever possible. On this last 
occasion the race created considerable excitement, the late Duke of 
Hamilton having specially laid himself out to win it, and believing 
that he was certain to do so with an animal called Fidéle. It is 
said that no fewer than 70,000 people assembled to witness the 
sport, close on 30,000 having paid for admission into the six- 
penny enclosure. The course was kept by the huntsmen, whips, 
and several horsemen of the Berkeley Hunt, and altogether the 
Bristol meeting was a great event. Cramoisi and Fidéle, both 
French-bred, fought out a desperate finish. Fidéle was favourite at 
6 to 4, Cramoisi started at 5 to 1, and thus the race is described : 
“The pair jumped the last hurdle together, and came on up the 
straight clear of everything, racing neck and neck. Once it seemed 
all over with Cramoisi’s chance, for the horse faltered about 
too yards from home. Fidéle got his shoulders in front, but 
Mr. Yates steadied his colt dexterously, and calling on him vigor- 
ously, got him again on even terms with the animal George Holman 
was riding with so much determination. So close was the finish 
that there were shouts of ‘Dead Heat!’ but in the last stride 
Mr. Yates drove the long, raking chestnut in, the winner by a head, 
and the cerise and French grey had to be content with second 
honours.” Next day in the steeplechase, on Mr. Leigh’s Cardigan, 
Mr. Yates was not so successful; Captain Tempest, on a son of the 
Derby winner Caractacus, Pickles by name, beating him by a head. 
From heads to dead-heats is a short step, and on the £14 Bristles 
Mr. Yates dead-heated with Lord Poulett’s good horse Cortolvin 
for the South Hampshire Grand National. Mr. Yates was willing 
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to divide; Lord Poulett declined to do so, however, thinking he 
was certain to win the run off, and at the last fence Page, his jockey, 
was so confident of victory that he called out ‘‘ Now I’ve got you!” 
He was a little premature, however, for he was beaten half a length. 

Arthur Yates never won the Liverpool, though he had several 
rides, on Q.C., Crawler as aforesaid, Fury, and Harvester, and this 
last, probably the best his owner ever had, was only prevented from 
winning by accident. He practically had won, Mr. Yates says, 
but when quite near home he overreached and nearly pulled his 
heel off, causing a dreadful wound from which he did not recover 
for a very long time. It was one of the bitterest disappointments 
of what has on the whole been an exceptionally successful career. 


A BATH IN THE RIVER 


Harvester was a beautifully bred horse by Stockwell—Greta by 
Voltigeur. He won the Metropolitan Steeplechase at Croydon and 
all sorts of other races, but of course to own, train, and ride the 
winner of Liverpool was Arthur Yates’s great ambition. 

One of his intimate friends was that admirable horseman, 
Mr. George ‘‘ Ede,” who was a constant visitor to Sutton, where it 
is almost needless to say anybody who was fond of riding could have 
any amount of it. It used to be assumed, moreover, that anybody 
could ride anything. Arthur Yates could never understand a 
visitor’s disinclination to ‘‘lead the young ones a couple of miles 
over the steeplechase course.’ I recollect one morning at breakfast 
my host asking his friend and secretary, Percy Hobson, what I was 
to ride. ‘I’ve told them to saddle Settling-Day for him,” was the 
reply. Breakfast proceeded, when presently Mr. Yates remarked : 
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“‘ He had better not ride Settling-Day, I think? She’ll be trying to 
get him off all the morning, and if she does she is sure to kick him.” 
This was not in the least my idea of seeing the work in a quiet, com- 
fortable fashion, and a more placid animal was provided for me in a 
useful old mare called Schoolgirl, who credited the stable with a 
good many ’chases in her time. 

George ‘‘ Ede’ had a horse called Firefly stabled at Sutton, and 
was returning with Arthur Yates to hunt, so at least he intended, 
but “Buster” Carew had entered an animal named Chippen- 
ham in a race the next day, and asked “‘ Ede” to stay and ride it. 


THE ZEBRAS 


I do not suppose that Arthur Yates had any presentiment of evil, 
but he pressed his friend to give up the mount and come back for a 
day with the hounds. ‘ Ede,” however, consented to remain, rode 
the horse, and was killed. 

There was any amount of ‘chasing when Mr. Yates was at the 
height of his career, constant meetings being held at Finchley, 
Bromley, Edgware, Kingsbury, Harrow, Streatham, West Drayton, 
and other places, which were swept away by the Metropolitan Race- 
course Act—I think that is the correct name ?—and by the institution 
of Sandown, Kempton, and the other Park fixtures. ‘‘ Things were 
rather rough at these gatherings, you had to take care of yourself,” 
Mr. Yates remarks. Some time since a gentleman jockey whose one 
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shortcoming was not being particular to a bump or two when any- 
thing got in his way, played sad havoc with a French nobleman 
who had essayed the saddle. Next day the Frenchman turned up 
at the meeting, without any intention of renewed equestrianism. 
He limped rather badly, had one arm in a sling, and was a good 
deal bandaged. ‘“‘Do you know Captain ——?” he asked an 
English acquaintance, who admitted friendship with that almost 
too energetic sportsman. ‘“ He is a very rude ridére! ” the battered 
Baron remarked, and there seem to have been riders of this class 


SHOOTING AT SUTTON—MR. WALTER BULTEEL, CENTRE FIGURE, STANDING 


at the meetings round about London. One day Mr. Yates was 
up on a hot favourite, and while cantering to the post a rough ran 
out into the course evidently desirous of speaking. Mr. Yates 
slowed down and asked what he wanted. “I thought I'd like to tell 
you, sir, they mean having you,” he said; and soon after the start 
he found out that two of the opposition were evidently bent on 
“taking care’ of him, their solicitude, however, being by no means 
directed to his well-being. In some way or other he managed to 
shake off one of them. As they approached the brook the second 
caretaker rode at him in the most deliberate way; but Mr. Yates 
was on the look-out, and, suddenly and forcibly putting out his hand, 
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toppled his assailant into the water, where he fell with a heavy 
splash. 

One day at Streatham Arthur Yates cleared the board, 
winning all six races. Programmes were liberal, by the way. At 
Kingsbury on a certain occasion, the date being near Christmas, the 
card consisted of no fewer than nine jump races, which a reporter of 
the period criticised as “‘ too much for a winter’s afternoon.” It is 
rather interesting to look through some of the old Calendars, to 
observe the very mixed programmes, and to take note of the casual 
way in which business must often have been conducted. At Wye, 
in 1878, one of the races was ‘‘a mile and a quarter over three 
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hurdles,” and another “one mile over four hurdles.” Two-year- 
olds sometimes ran three furlongs. I suppose the story is apocryphal 
of the two-furlong race, at Shrewsbury, I fancy it was, concerning 
which the owner of the second is reported to have said that “‘ his 
got off all right but could not quite stay home.” 

At one meeting there seems to have been a considerable 
scrimmage. A horse named Fervacques savaged another named 
Lionel, biting him in the shoulder, and the jockeys appear to have 
been taking a hand in the game. The reporter’s comment is that 
no stewards being present, nothing was done. At another meeting 
a Mr. Harborough had two horses in a race, Lord Colney and Oro. 
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Lord Colney was at first a hot favourite, but suddenly he began to 
drift out and Oro took his place. This latter lost twenty lengths at 
the start, but apparently the other jockeys did not think there was 
any particular hurry ; at any rate he caught them and won comfort- 
ably; and the account goes on to say that there was a violent dispute 
in the weighing-room, ‘‘ owner and jockey coming to blows.” One 
would like to know the inner history of this race. Mr. Harborough 
won it, but so far as can be made out was very far from being 
gratified by his victory. Stewards appear to have disqualified 
individual horses and allowed their owners to run stable com- 
panions at their own sweet wills. A Mr. G. W. Morris had a mare 
called Old Fashion who was said to have been ‘“‘ wilfully and pre- 
meditatedly prevented from winning.” It is to be feared that Old 
Fashion could not have been what is now called ‘“ having a go.” So 
the stewards evidently thought, for her owner was henceforth “‘ dis- 
qualified from entering or running the mare” whose name is 
specified. Nothing about what he might do with the other horses is 
said in the Calendar. 

There used to be meetings at Lyndhurst, and a runner for the 
New Forest Hunt Stakes was a certain mare called Black Bess. 
According to report, “‘she was pulled into a walk behind the stand,” 
but though she lost agreat deal of ground she made it up so rapidly 
that we read “it was with the greatest difficulty that Pious Bill 
could manage to pass the post first by three-quarters of a length.” 
Black Bess’s jockey had a very stormy reception from the crowd, 
but we are not told that the stewards—if there were any—had any- 
thing to say on the subject. These little incidents, however, 
are by the way, and have nothing to do with the subject of this 
memoir. 

It is well-nigh inevitable that a steeplechase jockey should be 
more or less knocked about in the course of his active career, and, all 
things considered, Arthur Yates has been rather lucky than other- 
wise. Seven times, however, he has broken his collar bone; but 
this sort of mishap is very lightly regarded. He once had a nasty 
accident at Crewkerne, a horse jumping on him after he had fallen 
and cutting all the ligaments away behind his knee. This was a 
long time ago, but there are times when he is still reminded of it. 
The most painful accident he ever met with was a smashed ankle. 
A horse called Shallow ran him against the rails of Sandown, and 
he had to jump a couple of hurdles before reaching home. With 
a mare called Sally Sutton he also had a bad fall, but of this 
he remembers nothing except that when he came to he was 
in bed at an hotel, and it was the afternoon of the day after the 
race. 
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Some of the cheeriest and best sportsmen ever associated with 
jump-racing have been constant visitors at Sutton. Here have 
assembled Colonel ‘‘ Bobby” Fisher, Captain Charlie Childe, 
Captain “ Bob” Sandeman, Captain Ricardo, known to his friends 
as “ Katisha,” C. Dormer, the lamented Reggie Ward, ‘‘ Roddy” 
Owen, and lately poor Walter Bulteel, who, having become a perfectly 
admirable horseman by constant practice here and in public, is suffer- 
ing desperately from brain trouble, brought about by repeated falls. Of 
professional riders Sensier, who was killed at Plumpton, and Dollery, 


CLOISTER 


who won the National on Cloister, are best known. Some of the 
Sutton associates used to bet high, and were apt to be a little sad in 
the evening when, two animals from the stable having run in the 
same race, the long-priced outsider had beaten the hot favourite, 
as would sometimes happen. ‘“‘ You fellows shouldn’t bet so much!” 
was all the consolation they derived from their cheery host. He 
himself, except on the rarest occasions, limits his investments to two 
sovereigns. Once at Sandown he had asked me to put this money 
on for him, and we went to see the horse saddled. ‘‘ He does look 
well, doesn’t he?’’ Arthur Yates exclaimed: ‘‘ he is well, too, I have 
never had him so fit in his life. He did a rattling good gallop 
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the other day—look here, I’ll have three!” That was a dash, and I 
only remember his exceeding it on one occasion, when the mare 
already mentioned, Settling-Day, was in a race at Winchester 
which to all appearance she might have fallen down once or twice 
and won. She was a beautifully-bred mare, a daughter of Doncaster 
and Vex. Mr. Yates rode her himself and actually invested a 
pony. She finished last but one in a field of six. 

I have not a full record of his successes in the saddle. In 1870, 
however, he won fifty races; in 1872, fifty-four; and in the eight 
years from 1869 to 1876, including seventeen victories on the Con- 
tinent, his total of wins was 283. Probably the best horse that ever 
came from Sutton was Cloister, who with 12st. 7]b. won the National 
of 1893 by forty lengths; but Arthur Yates had a very high opinion 
of an animal called Defence, bought with several others from 
Captain Machell in the mid-seventies. Mr. Gerald Leigh wanted 
a steeplechase horse, Captain Machell had several for sale, and as 
the purchaser could not make up his mind which he liked best, he 
took the lot, including the two National winners, Disturbance and 
Reugny, then, however, past their best. Arthur Yates hesitates as 
to whether he ever had a better than Defence in the stable, but 
Swatton, his head man, who has been in his service for half a cen- 
tury and still looks keenly after the business, will hear of nothing 
but Cloister. The Liverpool Spring Meeting of 1893 was a notable 
one for Bishop’s Sutton. Three horses were sent to run: Cloister, 
The Midshipmite, and Drumlina. Cloister cantered home for the 
National; Drumlina, in the hands of the then Lord Molyneux, won 
the Altcar Four-year-old ’chase ; and The Midshipmite the Champion 
Steeplechase. The Midshipmite was a really good horse over his 
own distance—three iniles—and another noteworthy animal of whom 
great hopes were entertained was Reggie Ward’s Cathal. As a 
six-year-old, then trained by Escott, and understood to be not quite 
at his best, Cathal ran second for the Liverpool to Wild Man from 
Borneo. Reggie Ward bought him and rode him next year when he 
could only get eighth to the Soarer, to whom, however, he was 
giving 28 lb. In the following March he was set to give 7 lb. to 
Manifesto, which naturally he did not do, and in 1898, more leniently 
handicapped, he started second and finished second to Drogheda, 
giving him 7 1b. On each of these occasions his owner rode him, 
and I well recollect the hopes and anxieties which used to precede 
the race. Cathal won a couple of ’chases at the end of this year, but 
he was feeling the effects of the hard work he had undergone. He 
made only one fitful appearance, with Reggie Ward on his back, in 
the autumn of 1goo for the Grand Sefton Steeplechase, when, how- 
ever, he fell, and the following season he was thrice out but never won. 
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Mr. Arthur Yates married some years ago the widow of his 
long-time friend Mr. F. G. Hobson, who won the National on 
Austerlitz in 1877, and this kindly lady, who was herself devoted to 
sport, and ran a few horses under both rules, did much to make 
a visit to Sutton if possible more delightful than it had been before 
she took up her residence there. The pleasantest memories of her 
linger. 

Mr. Yates’s geniality and heartiness are far too well known to 
need comment. Natural history is one of his special delights, and 


CATHAL 


I have often thought that he was more enthusiastic over his 
collection of birds’ eggs than over his horses. He has quite a little 
menagerie at Sutton, including various deer, some zebras, one of 
which Walter Bulteel used to ride and drive, and a number of 
remarkable birds. The cups on the dining-room sideboard have 
of course their own histories, which their owner relates so amusingly 
that, remembering some of his stories, I feel how inadequately I 
have been dealing with my subject. It is difficult to put down all 
the affectionate things one would like to say of so old and so close 
a friend. His public career as one of the very finest horsemen ever 
known is unmistakably recorded in the Calendars, and as a trainer 
he is still demonstrating his skill and knowledge. 
NO. CXLV. VOL. Xxv.—August 1907 K 


THE LIFE OF A YORKSHIRE GROUSE 
(Lagopus Scoticus) 


BY HERBERT HELME 
Illustrated by Henrik Gronvold 


HABAKKUK, the notable cock grouse of the Old Gang Moor in Upper 
Swaledale, would have had neither local habitation nor a name if the 
lead market had kept steady. But it collapsed, a serious decline 
over a series of years in the price of lead pigs brought down upon 
the mine financial ruin, and with it an almost entire stoppage of 
work. 

So it came about that this once busy mine was all but deserted : 
its cottages and workshops were untenanted: the long thatched 
shed, which once had sheltered carts and bright ore slabs, fell into 
disuse, and became the vantage ground of old hill-top grouse, cocks 
and hens, whose “ early-rising-base-informing-sad-litigious-plaguy ” 
ways seemed to give life again to that long sonorous epithet from 
Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon. 

Paramount amongst them was Habakkuk, who took his stand 
morning and evening on the topmost corner of the building ; and he 
there, as The Chief and his party of guns in the brake drove up on 
the mine road dividing the rival moors, might usually be seen, and 
often defiantly heard, perched aloft, bowing, scraping, and challeng- 
ing, a suspicious, self-satisfied, and aggressive bully, and withal 
a perfect specimen of that one monopoly of bird life which the 
British Isles possess in the species of red grouse peculiar to them 
alone. And he seemed from his demeanour to realise the proud dis- 
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tinction, as he stalked with square-set tail erect, scrupulously careful 
after the manner of his kind, not to wet or bedraggle it on a misty 
morning. 

Habakkuk could not well be mistaken for his fellows, for, apart 
from the fact that he kept them at a respectful distance, he was 


HABAKKUK ON HIS STRANGE HABITATION 
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abnormally large, and his breast was of that leucotose, much- 
white-bespeckled-and-streaked livery which made him easily recog- 
nisable. 

It was The Chief who had dubbed him Habakkuk because the 
final notes of the cock’s challenge, ‘‘ Churra-wurra-wurrawar-goback- 
goback-goback,” reminded him of that minor prophet’s name ; and 
when The Chief's friend, The Squarson, who usually showed his 
affection for the former by contradicting him, endorsed the nickname 


‘‘A STRONG HATCH PROUDLY TENDED"’ (CHICKS THREE DAYS OLD) 


on the quaint ground that the grouse, like that prophet, objected to 
and railed at sport, the matter was settled. A sporting couple were 
The Chief and The Squarson. There was nothing really Scotch 
about The Chief, but Christ Church had given him the name when 
as an undergraduate and a minor he had rented an extensive Scotch 
moor on money borrowed from the Jews, and The Squarson always 
had been so styled from his being half squire, half parson, with sport 
as much part of his heredity as the family living. What The Chief 
did not know about grouse was not knowledge at all—and if, as in 
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this case, it got recognition, as it were ex cathedrd, from The Squar- 
son, there was an end to discussion. 

So as “‘ Habakkuk ” the old cock grouse was known to guns and 
retinue alike. Not always had he led this morose club life. Time 
was when he was as devoted and proud a parent as any; but that 
was some seasons ago, and his immunity from death so long was 
due, as in most long-lived game birds or beasts, to a mixture of good 
luck, quick sight, and protective colouring. His own nest had been 
hard by the shed on the boundary of the moor, so that by habit, 
developed into cunning, when The Chief’s party appeared below him 
he took a short flight inwards into the moor; while if he espied from 
the latter a line of drivers spreading out, he merely flew across the 
beck which formed the boundary: a secret of success which 
Habakkuk could not have mentally explained, but one that seems 
often exasperatingly put into practice by boundary partridges and 
grouse, as every shooter knows. 

As a chick Habakkuk was well favoured—he was one of a strong 
hatch of fluffy, yellowish, and much-freckled little ones—proudly 
tended by both parents, plentifully supplied and taught how to 
supply themselves, early morning and evening, with insects and 
small caterpillars, and gradually with the tender tips of heather and 
ling, washed down with copious draughts of dew, and later on with 
a little fine grit to assist their tiny gizzards. Habakkuk grew apace, 
quickly exchanging his fulvous livery for one of greyish-brown. 
In a fortnight or so, when about the size of a titlark, he could fly 
some hundred yards, and he got through the first season’s dangers 
with no hairbreadth escapes other than being mixed up in two 
pitiless drives from which he emerged thoroughly scared but un- 
scathed. 

But with the close of the first season and of the gradual break- 
ing up of the pack into which the survivors of his own covey had 
merged themselves, the strenuous assertion of life came upon him. 
Very soon the first symptoms of love developed: the bright scarlet 
comb over each eye grew stiffer, and turned a brighter hue, and he 
soon found himself in antagonism with his fellow cocks, who broke 
up into small fighting parties of two or three with sundry attendant 
hens. These seemed wholly unconcerned with the fights of their 
would-be lords, though quite content to accept the arbitrament 
eventually arrived at after many trials of strength and of elimination 
of the weaker combatants. 

Little real damage was done in these fights, because of the 
absence of a spur proper, the fourth very short hind nail or claw of 
our hare-footed one (Jagopus) being more of an implement than a 
weapon; so that weight and impact, as with hummeled rams or 
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stags, mainly decided the issues. Habakkuk was too precocious to 
be surprised at his own success in these engagements with his elders 
and brethren—superior weight, agility, and the quick seizing of tiny 
hillocks all serving him in good stead. 

And after the fighting was over courtship still remained of a 
bizarre and chasing nature, a sort of race for a wife, the hen coquet- 
tishly dashing away and Habakkuk pursuing her closely, imitating 
her every movement, dodging her down hill and tortuously round 
the hillocks, mostly flying close to the heather, but sometimes high 
above it, till the lovers were tired out and the low note of Habakkuk 
_ and the chase itself were suspended, only to be started again in a 
few minutes, till the hen seemed to say with Juliet, ‘‘ Learn me how 
to lose a winning match.” 

Then came the selection of the nest in a slight depression in 
moderately young heather close to the mine’s shed; for grouse, like 
most birds, are prone to return to their own nesting locality. Here 
in April seven olive creamy eggs, deeply blotched with red- 
black markings, little distinguishable from the ground, were laid, 
and in twenty-four days from the last deposited all were safely 
hatched by the hen, her lord meanwhile keeping jealous watch, 
but never himself covering the eggs. But as soon as they 
hatched, Habakkuk, unlike his uncaring Mormonite cousin the 
blackcock, was as assiduous a parent as his dame. Indeed, The 
Chief always declared that the cock was the better educator of 
the two, and would specially take to himself and to his own 
feeding certain of the chicks, and that these ‘‘cock’s birds” 
became the finest in the covey. This theory was largely based 
on The Squire’s observation during his younger dogging days, but 
The Squarson never would swallow it. Soatheory not proven it 
ever remained. 

Many were the dangers of this season to the covey. First heavy 
rains, than which nothing is more fatal to young grouse; but no 
damage was done, the parent birds persistently clucking the chicks 
down the sheep-paths to the open short burnt patches where they dried 
themselves in the sun. Then on several occasions sparrow-hawks, once 
a carrion crow, and later on a peregrine had to be evaded by closely 
cowering in thick heather, the chicks being covered by the hen; at 
another time the shepherd’s collie disturbed the covey, and would have 
played havoc had not Habakkuk, with the boldness born of paternity, 
flapped and pecked at him from above till the shepherd called off 
the dog, while the hen withdrew her chicks, after feigning lameness 

with a true mother’s bravery, as if to draw the enemy man after her, 
and then shuffling along, trailing a protective wing, lovely in its 
tenderness of devotion. 
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But the most imminent danger was on one occasion late in 
June, when a stoat attacked and fastened upon the back of Habakkuk, 
and in a few seconds would inevitably have reached his eye if The 
Chief, who made a practice of taking stock of his ground and birds, 
had not spotted a commotion in the heather. Running up, he 
caused Habakkuk to rise convulsively in the air with his fell assailant 
still clinging to him. Down fell the surprised stoat, only to be shot 
by the keeper, while the cock grouse, shaking himself as if nothing 
much had happened, rejoined his affrighted spouse, crouched hard 
by with her brood beneath her. 


HABAKKUK’S MATE TRAILING A PROTECTIVE WING (CHICKS TEN DAYS OLD) 


In this second year of his life Habakkuk was rather surprised to 
find in August that his long old nails fell off, new nails growing under 
the old ones, and when nearly complete causing the old to break off 
upwards close to the hairy-feathered toes. This shedding of the claws 
of red grouse, not generally known to shooters, was a bone of hot 
contention between The Chief and The Squarson. The Chief cited 
Newton and Dresser and Malmgren in support of the facts, but The 
Squarson only admitted them as happening to willow grouse, “a 
near cousin to a red grouse, but not necessarily the same in habits,” 
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as he argued. It was only when the bag was laid out after a day’s 
driving that The Chief was able to convince him of this annual 
shedding by the ocular proof in various stages of the nails’ growth 
and fall. Then indeed The Squarson climbed down and playfully 
admitted that his friend was “‘ undefeated—in truth homo ad unguem 
factus’”—and for a time no argument disturbed the after-dinner 
pipe. 

But to Habakkuk the business of life was enough without 
theories: if he theorised at all it was probably to condemn those 
dreadful drives with their baffling little flags of red and white, far 
more flustering and difficult to outwit than dog or bird of prey. 
Season in, season out, what with the cares of his family, the con- 
stant dangers to be coped with, the joys and perils of the stupefying 
*‘ stooks ” of corn, the difficulty of food in snow time, to say nothing 
of the dandy care he took with his autumn and winter plumage 
caused by the double moult, he led an evasive strenuous life, fulfil- 
ling the law of his being in getting his own living, and up to a certain 
point that of his progeny. 

But in his fifth season a great change came upon him. He and 
his mate had nested later and on higher ground than usual, and this 
year snow laid long upon the hills with a heavy fresh fall in May. 
Closely and devotedly did the hen cover her precious eggs—but in 
vain : 


She did not 
The snow had frozen round her—and she sat 
Stone dead upon a heap of ice-cold eggs. 


Habakkuk fared better, finding some shelter from the blizzard. 
At first he could not grasp the meaning of no responsive croak to 
his own softened ‘‘ Kok, kok, kok”; nor did the closed eyes, usually 
so alert, nor the stiff cold body convey to him their drear meaning. 
But after some hours of puzzled watching the truth came home to 
him—and he flew heavily away. Somehow he could not seek a 
fresh mate—the season was too late, and moreover he was weak 
from scanty food. So when the snow cleared he frequented the hill- 
tops for awhile—and from that time onward he took to habitual club 
life, mostly on the mine’s shed, bird monarch of all he surveyed. 
One morning when The Chief and his guns drove up the mine 
road as usual, The Squarson called out that Habakkuk was not on 
his accustomed pulpit. It was blowing pretty nearly a gale, and the 
first drive was down wind. The Chief’s butt was placed low down in a 
hollow, but visible to the other guns. Every bird that came over it 
was necessarily very high and fast. One old cock, looming large, 
that came early in the drive and slanted diagonally down the hill to 
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his butt only, was exceptionally so; but, bracing himself to the shot 
and holding well forward, The Chief dropped the bird stone dead 
sixty yards behind the butt in a patch of bracken over the ravine. 

** T wouldn’t have missed that bird for a fiver. Mark where he 
fell,” said the old sportsman to his faithful loader, and when the 
drive was over he bid him gather that bird first. 

The loader’s face as he brought the bird back was a study. 

“I’m afraid, sir, you’ve done for old Habakkuk—leastways he’s 
awful heavy—nigh upon two pounds I’m thinking—and he’s got 
just a grand whitish breast.” 

‘* Bailey,” said his master, carefully handling the old cock, “it 
is Habakkuk. I wouldn’t have missed the shot for a fiver, but if I’d 
known it was Habakkuk I wouldn’t have shot at him for fifty.” 

And he meant it! 

* * * * * 

But a week later, when the brake of guns drove up again to the 
Old Gang Mine, Habakkuk was in his usual pulpit, bowing, scraping, 
and challenging, and for aught this deponent knows may be there to 
this day. 
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AFTER TEN YEARS 


BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN H. A. MACDONALD, K.C.B. 
(LORD KINGSBURGH, LORD JUSTICE-CLERK OF SCOTLAND) 


For seventy years after the introduction of transport by rail, the 
road has been like the old and respected family servant, going 
gradually to decay, used by the master only for the odd jobs 
suitable to the servitor whose best days are over. Except in 
mountainous and very thinly peopled districts, the number of 
vehicles using the road was comparatively trifling. For example 
the Bath Road, over which some seventy ‘“ Lightning” (!) coaches 
used to run daily, and of which Bob Acres, on his arrival at Bath, 
is made to say in The Rivals, ‘‘Odds whips and wheels, Jack, I 
came from town like a comet, with a tail of dust as long as the 
Mall’—that great highway sank down into a mere feeder for 
the Great Western line, and a jogging ground for landaus of 
dowagers at six to seven miles an hour. The pumps at every 
second mile, with which the great road was watered twice daily, 
stand there as so many dreary monuments of a past greatness. And 
so it was in a different degree with all the post roads of the country. 
No merry twang of the horn, no well-appointed teams rushing the 
hills. The great roadside inn, with its ranges of bedrooms above the 
long row of stables, stood a melancholy derelict, like a hulk in 
charge of a depressed ship’s keeper—a caretaker who served out 
beer to bucolics, with lamentations growled out against ‘‘ the 
igominy o’ railroads.” 

Power traction on roads was demonstrated as a practical success 
about the time when railroads were first laid. It was proved con- 
clusively to be practicable, and that it would be of the greatest 
possible benefit to the travelling public and also to the general 
community, as a cheap and convenient mode of carrying goods. 
This was declared by authority in a Parliamentary Report after 
full inquiry. But those who at that time were dominant on such 
questions—the railroad magnates and the landed nobility and gentry 
—played in blind folly a Pilate and Herod part. The latter, who 
loathed the railway with all their hearts, as the Jew loathed his 
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Roman conqueror, yet became reconciled to the Iron Road poten- 
tate, that together they might destroy the common enemy. In 
shortsighted selfishness, they, by the most scandalous devices, which 
stand recorded in the Blue Book, crushed out the motor services 
which were demonstrating that the road could remain a useful factor 
in promoting the country’s progress and prosperity, notwithstanding 
the advent of the railroad. Thus for seventy years was a valuable 
adjunct to development of commerce and public convenience scotched 
and left as dead. 

We owe it to the inventive power of Gottlieb Daimler that life 
was put once more into the defunct, and that such a development of 
motor-traction on roads has taken place that the bitterest enemy 
can only gnash his teeth, and confess that his curses now are of as 
little effect as those poured out on the Jackdaw of Rheims. His 
invention of a practical explosion engine, the fuel for which can be 
carried in bulk in a liquid form, has brought about a revolution in 
road transit, such as the world has never seen in any department of 
locomotion. The development amazes even those who in predicting 
a great future for the power-vehicle thought themselves to be very 
farseeing. Every one of the pioneers of 1896, who fought their way 
through the thickets of selfishness and prejudice, would, if it were 
put to him, candidly admit that it never entered his mind for a 
moment that progress would be such as it has been—that at the 
end of ten short years there would be practically 100,000 vehicles 
on our roads driven by mechanical power ; that about 20,000 vehi- 
cles and 1,000 motor-omnibuses would be running on the streets of 
London; that the motor-cab would be an accepted improvement by 
the public ; that large dealers in merchandise would be turning their 
hundreds of horse-vans into motor-wagons; that the War Office 
would be using the services of a Motor Corps for staff purposes 
and developing motor-transport and registering motor-wagons ; 
that the Postmaster-General would be increasing his fleet of motor- 
vans daily ; that Bishops and General Booth would be found using 
motor-cars in their itineraries; that the motor-ambulance would be 
accepted as an improvement; that Epsom, and Ascot, and Henley 
would provide stands for hundreds of motor-vehicles; and that 
even the road authorities would be supplying their surveyors and 
inspectors with motor-cars for the purpose of facilitating their work. 
Yet there are still people who believe that it will be possible by 
repressive legislation to bring road traffic down again to the low 
level at which it stood in 1896, and who are so blind as not to see 
that to do so is impossible, as hopelessly impossible as it would be 
to attempt to restrict railroad speed to the twenty miles an hour which 
Edinburgh Quarterly Reviewers eighty or ninety years ago declared 
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ex cathedré was the highest speed that was possible with safety, 
denouncing as madness the proposal to run trains at thirty miles an 
hour, and proclaiming that if this were done the country would be 
ruined, the cows would refuse to be milked, that human life would be 
shortened, and the asylums be crammed with people whose nervous 
system had been wrecked. This is no fancy picture of the nonsense 
that was gravely uttered by the Press, the Landed Interest, and the 
Physician. One could verify it all by quotation from the literature of 
that day, but space is too valuable to be occupied with such rubbish. 

Having taken part in the 1,000-mile trial tour of 1900, I may 
here repeat an interesting fact, which had great significance. Along 
the route were thousands of spectators, and it was remarkable to 
observe how many people of great age came to the roadside to 
gaze at the cars. At one place a very aged bed-ridden lady com- 
municated with the committee of the Automobile Club, and begged 
that the line of route might be slightly diverted so as to pass her 
house, and from this the old dame waved a welcome to us from her 
bed, which had been wheeled to the window. From none did we get 
more kindly smiles than from the old people as they sat in their 
chairs, which had been brought out from their houses to the road- 
side. May not this have been attributable to the fact that these 
octogenarians had lived in the days when they had to listen to their 
fathers and mothers denouncing the railways as dangerous to the 
country and ruinous to its prosperity? They had lived to see how 
shortsighted had been the views then held firmly, and fiercely pressed 
against the few who had foresight to realise that the benefits would 
largely exceed the drawbacks. Possibly some of them remembered 
the power-coaches of Gurney and Hancock and Chance, which ran on 
some of the roads we traversed until driven off by disgraceful action ; 
and knowing how efficient these vehicles had been, had come to 
realise how unjustly and iniquitously their owners had been dealt 
with. It is difficult in any other way to account for the encouraging 
brightness of manner with which, in the country where these coaches 
had run, the aged people showed their interest in, and appreciation 
of, the power-vehicle of 1900. 

For some years the autocar was mainly in the sporting region. 
The idea of getting along over the country, and outstripping the 
horse-carriage in speed and distance, formed the attraction to the 
sportively inclined. It was very much of a ‘“‘ young spark’s ” vehicle. 
Even the fighting with difficulties formed one of the most fascinating 
attractions. One has only to read some of the Jarrott or Rolls 
reminiscences, or to chat with early amateur pioneers like Mr. and 
Mrs. Manville, to realise that the same inspiriting impetus which 
the difficulties and dangers of the hunting field give to the votary 
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of mounted sport, whether man or woman, was found by the early 
motorist in the difficulties and dangers that had to be encountered 
on the road. Just as the sportsman who crams down his hat at 
the ‘‘Gone away” gallops off gaily, not knowing whether he will 
be shot off at a fence or find himself up to his neck in water ata 
brook, and wots not how far he may be from comfortable quarters 
when the run is over and he is soaked to the skin and clothed in a 
garment of mud, yet has his spirit bounding within him as he lets 
out his mount for the first fence: so the young and ardent auto- 
mobilist ran in his top gear, regardless of what was to happen-—a 
burst of a tyre, a swerve into a hedge, a dog in the path, a constable 
with upraised hand, or a wagoner fast asleep coming round a corner 
on the wrong side of the road. The feeling of adventure was 
strong, and it must be admitted that much of the antagonism to 
the new mode of locomotion was due, and justly due, to the young 
sportsman using the road for his pleasure as if it belonged to himself 
as his own, without a due regard to the safety or the comfort of 
others. He was too apt to be like the boy, back from school, career- 
ing about wildly in the hunting field, bumping the ladies, heading 
the fox, and riding over the hounds. It may safely be said that 
many must now be ashamed when they think of the ill-mannered 
and dangerous pranks they played in their salad days at the wheel. 
The evil effects of what they did are still with us, and the bad 
example they set still bears much-to-be-regretted fruit. Let us be 
thankful that the preachers of moderation have secured a hearing, 
and that things are settling down so that the inconsiderate are no 
longer a class, but isolated individuals, whose ways are as abhorrent 
to the ordinary motorist as they are to others. . 

How short a time is ten years for the development of a great 
industry, and especially of an industry that innovates in an imper- 
tant degree upon the daily life and habits of the community, 
affecting all classes of society, and breaking in upon and practically 
subverting the jog-trot ways of many generations! Every feeling of 
prejudice is aroused and stimulated, every difficulty and every danger 
is exaggerated, every antagonism of vested interests is stirred up to 
determined resistance. It may with safety be asserted that never 
in the world’s history has such a revolution been accomplished in 
social and commercial life as that which has been seen in these ten 
short years, of which the first half were necessarily years of experi- 
ment, often carried on in circumstances of much discouragement, 
and hampered by the evil-doings of the speculative promoter whose 
villainous ways caused much financial disaster and shut up the 
fountains of capital, so that many a boné-fide and promising busi- 
ness was brought to a standstill, and the foreigner allowed to flood 
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the market with his wares. That automobilism in Great Britain 
survived a childhood of many sicknesses and much maltreatment is 
proof that it has a sound constitution, and now having passed its 
tenth year it is full of healthy life and vigour. 

No better proof can be found of this than the fact that the daily 
and weekly Press devotes columns of its space to tell of the doings 
of Autocar Clubs, Autocar Meets, to descant upon Autocar techni- 
calities and Autocar inventions, while the power-vehicle has a Press 
of its own—illustrated, social, technical, and commercial—far more 
extensive than that which treats of any other subject of society or 
business interest, not even excepting Ladies’ Fashions. Not only so, 
but many towns, which desire to increase their prosperity, are vying 
with one another in begging firms that are establishing power- 
vehicle factories to consider them, and accept their invitation to 
establish themselves within their burgh. Everywhere it is found to 
be a paying venture to set up a repair shop and to open a motor house, 
commonly called by that hateful word garage. Every village has 
its signs of Pratt’s Motor Spirit and Carburine, &c., and the hotels, 
whose landlords formerly looked askance on the automobilist, and 
if they took him in, did so in more senses than one, are now eagerly 
canvassing for his patronage, and advertising special terms to obtain 
it. On the great routes every effort is made by arrangement and 
advertisement to draw the custom of the motorist, and hundreds of 
country inns, which for eighty years have been little else than pot- 
houses, are now being turned into hostelries of the good old type. 

Some years ago I was asked to read a paper on the Autocar at 
the Royal Institution, and I remember well the astonishment of the 
audience when I announced the fact that in the previous six months 
this country had imported no less than 680,000 sterling pounds’ 
worth of motor vehicles and parts from abroad. Two years later I 
was in company with two members of the present Government, who 
were as ignorant of what was going on outside their own department 
as members of Governments usually are. I asked one of them what 
he thought was the then annual value of the motor vehicles imported 
into this country. He guessed £60,000. Turning to his colleague 
I asked him, and he, seeing I was amused at the previous reply, said, 
‘Weil, I should guess it at £100,000.” When I announced that it 
came to about £2,780,000 their eyes opened wide. What is the 
annual sum now? At the rate per month of the first five months 
of the present year the total at the end of the year will be the 
amazing sum of £5,008,522. Thus in about five years the imports 
have increased seven-fold, while at the same time our own manu- 
facture has been mounting by leaps and bounds, the numbers engaged 
in the home industry being increased by many thousands annually. 
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The delusion harboured still by many that the autocar is the 
toy of the rich and the leisured class is being rapidly exploded. I 
have been at pains during the last two years to investigate this 
matter in the most practical manner, by observing on many 
occasions the traffic going into the City by the Thames Embank- 
ment, at the time when business men are proceeding citywards. 
The results are startling. In a lecture I delivered to the Auto- 
mobile Club in February of the present year, I was able to say 
that taking a return of four mornings on the Embankment there 
were 118 more power-vehicles than private carriages. Lately on 
four days in April and four days in May and June I have taken 


similar notes, and I find the results are— 
Motor Vehicles. Carriages. 


April 4th 99 76 
» 6th 82 41 


— 


Totals ... 435 262 
giving a majority of 173. 


Motor Vehicles. Carriages. 


» 9th 


Totals ... 570 
giving a majority of 233. 

Thus it will be seen that week by week the motor cars used for 
business are steadily increasing, so that on many occasions there are 
twice as many power-vehicles on the Embankment going citywards 
for business as there are private carriages. 

I may quote another very remarkable instance of the progress 
which is being made. On the day of the Garden Party at Windsor 
I had to return to town rather early, when many arrivals were still 
taking place. Between the gate at which admission was given to 
the lawn and the railway station, a distance of about two hundred 
yards, I counted no fewer than sixty-five motor cars, as against 
five horsed carriages. Most of these cars had been driven from 
London. No greater proof could be found of the fact that the power- 
vehicle is now well established as a carriage that can be relied on. 
Formerly the people who came by motor would have come by train, 
and it is quite certain that they would have done so still, had they 
not by experience become satisfied that they were practically sure to 
reach their destination in good time, Further, it shows how the 
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family-coach car is becoming the ordinary vehicle of the day. For 
the ladies in their toilettes de fete could not be expected to travel from 
London to Windsor unless they could be protected from the dust of 
a road crowded with vehicles. This change is very noticeable, and 
the photographs in the newspapers of assemblages of cars on great 
occasions testify to the overwhelming success of the roofed-in 
limousine and landaulette. 

But it is not only in London that this amazing progress is being 
made. I have made some observations in the Scottish capital, and 
find that they also point in the same direction. Taking four groups 


of six days each, of vehicles at the business hour of the morning the 
results are— 


Motor Vehicles. Carriages. 
7 
5 
ion 
107 35 
giving a majority of 72. 

Motor Vehicles. Carriages. 

93 


giving a majority of 118. 

It may not be an inappropriate conclusion to a paper headed 
“After Ten Years” to make a short comparison between the 1,000 
miles trial of 1900, which represented what had been accomplished 
in four years, and the highly efficient and successful Scottish 
Reliability Competition of 1907. The distance to be run in the 
first was about three hundred miles more than the distance of 
the Scottish trials, but eleven days were allowed for the route, 
as against five days for the seven hundred and forty-seven miles 
of the Scottish competition. In addition to this, the route through 
the Highlands of Scotland, up hill and down dale, by mountain 
roads for long distances, was a trial of quality in the vehicles and 
of skill in the drivers that a journey up one side of England and 
down another could never supply. Yet what a contrast between 
the two occasions as regards all-round efficiency! In 1g00 one 
was surprised if twenty miles of the route were covered without 
passing some brother competitor struggling with difficulties—choked 
carburettors, seized pistons, broken valves, failing brakes, cooling 
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water boiling off, steering gear out of order, lubrication defective, 
or deflated tyres. The whole thing from beginning to end was a 
brave struggle against adversity, and any one who asserted that he 
had made a non-stop run was classed with Ananias and Sapphira. 
It was thought a cause for much congratulation that about two- 
thirds of the competing cars drew up atthe Automobile Club on the 
last night of the competition, and many of these had only been 
nursed through the trial by much night-work in executing repairs 
between runs, and also by day-work on the seven blank days of the 
tour, and it may have been also on the two Sundays. 

With this may be contrasted the run of the cars in the Scottish 
trials. Norepairs of any kind were allowed. The competition went 


SCOTCH RELIABILITY TRIALS—-VIEW BEHIND START AT BOTTOM OF TUNAFOUR HILL 


(Photograph by Topical Press) 


on day after day without any interval. On arrival at the end of 
each day’s run the cars were kept under strict observation so that 
nothing could be done tothem. The time allowed before starting for 
oiling, watering, and pumping up, &c., was strictly limited, and marks 
were taken off those who could not start at the appointed minute. 
Thus each car had to make its full run of more than seven 
hundred miles without adjustment or repair cf any kind. Not- 
withstanding so severe a trial, the results were highly creditable to 
the manufacturers and to the skill of the crivers. Eighty-two out of 
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ninety-six cars which started completed the entire run within the pre- 
scribed time. I had the opportunity of seeing them making their 
last day’s run, and was stationed at the middle of a long and steep 
ascent, where they were all put to a severe test, by being made to 
stop at a line drawn across the road where the gradient was one in 
nine, and then to start again. Gaily they came forward great and 
small, and fulfilled the test admirably, showing that they were still 
thoroughly fit for their work. Indeed, so excellent was the general 
performance, that although, of course, some cars carried off the 
prizes, the points by which they did so indicated no superexcellence, 
but toa great extent merely the luck of the run. For there must always 


SCOTCH RELIABILITY TRIALS—16/20 SUNBEAM ASCENDING 
REST-AND-BE-THANKFUL HILL 
(Photograph by Topical Press) 


be elements of luck in every such contest, especially in a hilly country, 
where many cars may pass a stretch of road dry and in excellent order, 
and those that have started later may have to do the same stretch in 
a storm of rain over a wet and greasy road, with the wheels slipping 
on the steep gradients, and the driver compelled to drive very 
cautiously in descents for fear of side-slip, which in such a country 
may mean absolute disaster. Fourteen cars made absolute non-stop 
runs over the whole five days’ run, and many more had non-stop runs 
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for four out of the five days, and many of the failures were of the 
most trifling description, involving but a minute or two of delay. 
When such things can be done with the modern ordinary tour- 
ing car, driven in many cases by amateur drivers, the final success 
of the autocar as a road carriage is assured, so far as the mechanical 
element is concerned. There is no longer any practical obstacle to 
be encountered, and improvement is going forward with satisfactory 
rapidity. If it be asked, ‘‘ What other difficulty has to be faced ?”’ 
I fear it must be admitted that there is still a very serious 
difficulty that must be dealt with, and that is the disciplining of the 
driver, both professional and amateur. There are still far too many 


SCOTCH RELIABILITY TRIALS—25 H.P. IRIS ON BRIDGE OF AVON 
(Photograph by Topical Press) 


drivers on the road who cause just resentment among the public 
by their selfish and inconsiderate proceedings. One driver of this 
sort, rushing about a county, frightening the timid, hustling the 
other users of the road, forcing clouds of dust into carriages or 
sending mud flying over pedestrians, thundering down villages at 
dangerous speeds, hooting his way through quiet church-goers on the 
roads on Sunday, and shrieking with an open exhaust past places of 
worship when divine service is going on—one such driver can do 
more harm to the cause of automobilism in a day than can be cured 


by a thousand well-disposed motorists in a month. 
Le2 
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Perhaps some one will say—‘‘Is there any good in telling us 
that? All this is nothing new, and has been said hundreds of times 
already.” Well, if it has been said already, and the evil still exists, it 
must be said and said again until it is ‘some good.” There is no 
other way of curing an evil habit which is present in, and is doing 
harm to, the community, than by keeping pegging away at it until 
the pegging away takes effect. All good automobilists must combine 
to suppress the road-cad, who is part of the motoring community. 
If they are not engaged in endeavouring to put him down, they will 
be held, and justly held, to be partakers of his evil deeds. Until he 
is brought to his senses, or knocked on the head, we shall have to 
bear persecution. It is all very well to rail at police traps and call 
them un-English, but we must have clean hands ourselves. Who 
can deny that it is a great temptation to put down fast driving even 
on open and perfectly safe roads, when car-drivers cannot bring 
themselves to take off speed when meeting or passing other users of 
the road, so as not to choke them with dust or cover them with 
puddle-water and mud? It is probable that there will be no change 
in the law for some years. It depends upon the automobilists them- 
selves whether when the day of new legislation dawns it shall be a 
cloudy or a bright day for them. What is necessary is that they 
should deal firmly with those of their own household who are at the 
present time their worst enemies. The evil is one for which no half 
measures will suffice. The mischief is deadly, and calls for the 
surgeon’s knife. 

Lastly, it behoves all good motorists to take a real interest in 
the promotion of the power-vehicle for agricultural and commercial 
purposes. Very few have up to the present time realised of what 
incalculable value an organisation of rapid transport for farm 
produce and for goods by the road would be to the community. Yet 
it is in this direction that the greatest and most beneficent develop- 
ment of motor-traction will be found to proceed. During the 
present year the first great trial of commercial power-vehicles is to 
take place under the auspices of the Royal Automobile Club. It is 
to be hoped that it will waken up business men to the realisation of 
the vast possibilities of motor transport. When they do waken up 
they will realise that money laid out on making efficient roads will 
be money well spent, and that good roads and good speed-traffic on 
them will spell untold prosperity to the cultivator of the soil and 
the trader and manufacturer. 

What will another ten years bring forth? That depends upon 
the foresight of statesmen and of men of thought. As regards our 
roadways and our road vehicles let us pray that we may be delivered 
from the follies of Penny-wisdom, 
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THE ROAD TO KASHMIR 


BLACK BEAR HONKING IN THE VALLEY OF 
KASHMIR 


BY JOSEPH C. GREW 
Photographs by the Author 


ONE crisp and cloudless August morning in 1903 I stood at the 
summit of the Tragbal Pass in Baltistan, looking down for the first 
time in several months on the great valley of Kashmir, spread like 
a map in the morning haze far below. Behind towered the vast 
ranges and snow-clad spurs of the Himalayas, culminating far in 
the distance in the peak of Nunga Parbat, which rose like a giant 
among its fellows, catching and reflecting the newly risen sun. 
A week before I had been camped directly at the foot of this 
grandest of mountains, where 22,000 feet of snow and ice rose sheer, 
uneclipsed by a single surrounding range—where I had held my 
breath in wonder as sunshine and full moonlight in turn revealed 
its immensity. The distant scene now brought regrets, which I well 
knew would develop into longings in the future, that these months 
of tramping through this glorious country—-‘‘ the world’s high roof- 
tree’”’—were over. The joy of those long exhilarating days, the 
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pure delight of climbing and stalking from dawn till dark, from the 
biting frost and stiffened muscles of early morning straight through 
to the weary return to camp at nightfall and the well-earned satis- 
faction of the camp fire amid moonlit snows, was pleasure as nearly 
unalloyed as we on this imperfect sphere can hope to attain to. Far 
to the south a single hill, rising in the centre of the valley, showed 
where Srinagar stood, whence the tonga would convey me over the 
mail road to the valley’s foot, and so down through the mountain 
passes to Rawal Pindi, back to the heat of the plains and the clang 
and hammer of civilisation. 

Kadera, my worthy shikari, stood near by, looking down 


A KASHMIR CAM? 


intently at the scene below ; he was not given to soliloquising on the 
scenery, and when he gazed in that meditative fashion it was fairly 
certain that something important was on his mind. I asked him 
the cause. 

** Atcha bhalu jagah, Sahib,” he softly replied. I followed his 
gaze, and saw a mass of dark green wooded foothills across the 
valley very far below. ‘‘ Good bear country ”—ah, that was tempt- 
ing. I knew to what he referred, It was the height of the fruit 
season ; the mulberries were lying thick and luscious just along those 
ridges, and the wild apricots below were ripening to the heat of 
midsummer. The black bear would have left the heights and be 
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passing the days low in the clefts and nullahs of those thickly-wooded 
hills, coming out at night to feast on his favourite delicacies. What 
a chance for sport was here! 

Now, in one respect the list of trophies which I was bringing 
back from Baltistan was incomplete, for not a single red bear (Ursus 
isabellinus), usually so plentiful among the Skardu and Astor ranges, 
had crossed my path, and it was a disappointment to return with 
anything lacking. I had heard, too, much about the sport of beat- 
ing or ‘‘ honking” these nullahs in the foothills, sport rendered more 
exciting by the fact that, unlike the American black bear, the Kash- 
mir animal (Ursus torquatus) is not a coward. Here was a chance 


HOUSEBOATS AT SRINAGAR 


for consolation, and although I was due shortly in Calcutta, the 
opportunity was too tempting to let slip by. A short discussion 
with my shikari convinced me that only a few days would be neces- 
sary to be sure of getting one or two skins, and without further delay 
we started down the steep trail which led to the valley. 

Kashmir was no longer the green and fertile valley I had left it. 
News had come to me while in Baltistan of a terrible flood which 
had completely inundated the country, wrecking homes, destroying 
farms, and resulting even in much loss of human life. Now below 
me extended a vast lake as far as one could see, with only an 
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occasional tree or housetop to mark where cultivated farms and 
dwellings had stood. At Bandipur on the edge of the flood we 
camped for the night, and it was here than an event occurred which 
made me sanguine of early success. 

Kadera came into my tent toward sundown to inform me that 
two large black bears had recently been seen in the hills directly 
behind the village, and suggested that we should go back a few miles 
on the chance of running across one. So we set out with a “‘ gam 
wallah ” or local guide, who led us up into the hills and placed us 
at the foot of a long slope covered with low furze bush, where we 
crouched for a couple of hours. Toward dark my eye was caught 
by a large object moving across the open hilltop some three hundred 


THE TONGA 


yards from our position. Its apparently enormous size made me 
think at first that it must be a stray bullock, and the fact that the 
shikaris, usually so quick to sight game, remained motionless almost 
kept me from calling attention to it. Yet bullocks are seldom black, 
and there was that about the gait of this animal which told me it 
was something quite different. It was barely distinguishable, 
moving slowly across the hillside through the bushes. I touched 
Kadera’s shoulder and pointed. The result was startling; Kadera 
dropped on his stomach as if shot, while the gam wallah did the 
same, Causing me to realise that the fast-disappearing object above us 
was one of the largest black bears I probably should ever have the 
fortune to run across. As we were about to stalk, a peasant came 
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toward us in hot haste from the opposite direction and explained in 
some excitement that a bullock had been killed within the hour, not 
far from where we were, and that a bear was still at the carcass. 
As it was now much too dark to stalk the other successfully we 
quickly shed all unnecessary garments and prepared to follow our 
new guide through a terrible tangle of underbrush. We were on 
our hands and knees most of the way, and as we came toward the 
spot indicated by the peasant, our efforts to move silently were 
trying in the extreme. By the time we reached it, a full moon was 
shining through the undergrowth, making the stumps exhibit such 
remarkably bear-like characteristics that more than one of them 
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stood in imminent danger of being shot until nearer inspection 
proved them conclusively to be genuine stumps. 

The bear, however, must have heard our approach, for he was 
not with the body of the bullock, nor did he venture back to reward 
our long night’s silent vigil. 

Unfortunately there were no nullahs about here small enough 
to beat, and since Kadera assured me that at the head of the valley 
we should find several bears for every one we gave up here, I agreed 
on the following morning to start along. 

Doongas conveyed my tents and provisions across the flooded 
valley, where pack ponies were secured for the remaining distance 
to the base of the hills. Here, on the second day from Bandipur, 
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camp was made in a grove of chenar trees, a river within a stone’s 
throw on one side, and thick woods rising close on the other. 

The country through which we passed on this ride showed 
Kashmir at her loveliest and best. One felt as if one were con- 
tinuously crossing the well-kept grounds of a huge private estate, 
and any moment would come on the towers and chimneys of some 
lordly mansion. There was no road; one passed over the greenest 
grass, smooth and fresh as any lawn, extending as far as one could 
see, except where groves of wide-spreading chenar trees cast their 
shade like oaks on a country park. Roses, not our wild ones, but 
such roses as at home are brought to flower only under hothouse 


THE VILLAGE OF BANDIPUR 


panes, and wild flowers of all colours and species, grew along our 
way and filled the air with fragrance. In the midst of such 
surroundings, to come suddenly upon the dirty little hovels of a 
native village, with the fresh lawn extending to its very door and 
the chenar trees growing around, seemed indeed incongruous. I 
spent the night with pillow and blanket out under a clear sky, till 
along toward morning a sharp rain storm drove me to seek shelter 
in the house of the head man of the village. . Here my bed was a 
handful of straw scattered on a baked mud floor, with stuffy atmo- 
sphere and smells indescribable, a radical and unwelcome change. 
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The beaters arrived at camp the following morning. They 
began to come in twos and threes, then in fives and sixes, and finally 
in dozens, so that, by the time breakfast was over, the entire male 
population of some three villages were grouped about my tent. 
With the help of the shikaris, fifty of these were selected and each 
given a slip of paper bearing my signature—when they came for 
their wages at the end of the day, I did not wish the friends and 
relatives of the beaters as well as the beaters themselves to turn up 
for payment. 

The din these fifty souls succeed in making as they move ina 
long line up the base and two sides of a wooded nullah, shrieking, 


A KASHMIR VIEW 


howling, cat-calling, setting off fire crackers, and beating tum-tums, 
is enough to drive any self-respecting bear out of his seven senses. 
An army of battle-shouting dervishes couid hardly create a greater 
amount of uproar, nor is it at all surprising that the bear should 
recollect a pressing engagement elsewhere at the earliest possible 
moment, after finding his nullah thus rudely invaded. If he turns 
down the nullah, he encounters the invading army; if he tries to 
escape by the sides, he is met and driven back by beaters already 
posted. Therefore he does the most natural thing in the world by 
fleeing up the centre of the nullah, directly away from the oncoming 
din. At the top of the cleft stands the sportsman. The under- 
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growth probably prevents him from seeing the bear, or the bear 
from seeing him, until they actually meet. Hence the excitement. 

I regret to say, in spite of Kadera’s assertion that bears would 
be so thick in this country as practically to necessitate our looking 
carefully where we walked lest we stumbled over them (a statement 
which I took with several grains of salt, as one does the enthusiasm 
of every Kashmiri shikari), it was not until the evening of the second 
day, after we had unsuccessfully honked nine separate nullahs, and I 
was beginning to think bear-beating a snare and a delusion, that our 
first sport came. 

The bear appeared on the scene of action so suddenly as com- 


CHOOSING SHIKARIS 


pletely to take my breath away. The beaters had been moving 
listlessly up a cleft, thickly wooded both with trees and under- 
growth ; this was to be the last honk of the day, and two days’ 
unsuccessful searching had so plainly reacted on the spirits of the 
men as to change the dervish battle-shout into the mournful 
muttering of an Arab funeral procession. The line of beaters had 
almost reached me, my shikari with a last disgusted look had turned 
to go, when, all at once, the beaters who had been posted on the 
side of the nullah above where I was standing set up a tremendous 
shouting, ‘“‘ Bhalu, Sahib, bhalu hai! ’—‘‘ Bear, Sahib, bear 
coming!” 
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Now, it is one thing to have a bear driven up to you from below, 
with plenty of warning that he is coming, and time to choose an 
advantageous spot from which to shoot. It is quite another to find 
suddenly that the bear has somehow got above you, is being driven 
directly down upon you with all the impetus a steep hillside gives, 
and with the undergrowth extending to your very feet. I had barely 
time to wheel around when the bear came down the hillside, aimed 
directly at the little clearing in which I was standing. A moment’s 
glimpse of his back in the jungle did not afford me time to shoot. 
He disappeared into the undergrowth, but was still coming toward 
me, as I could tell by the short yelps of excitement which he uttered, 


THE CAMP 


as the beaters closed in, like a frightened dog. Immediately as he 
emerged from the bushes he was met by both barrels of my 
"450 cordite-powder express, which, aimed and fired so suddenly 
from my hip at the close range of less than two yards, seemed to 
miss him altogether, though the report turned and sent him 
lumbering down on the beaters below. 

There followed an exciting ten minutes. As the natives closed 
in, the bear went frantically around in a circle, trying to break 
through the line. I ran down to the foot of the hillside, where an 
occasional view of his back in the underbrush showed me that he 
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had not escaped, though I durst not fire lest I should hit a beater. 
The fifty coolies were yelling like so many demons, the shikaris were 
off their heads with excitement, and the bear, who was doubtless the 
most excited of all, continued his circular course inside the line of 
beaters, as regularly as a planet on its accustomed orb. 

I was now afraid that unless I stopped him he might escape 
through the line, and working up a little nearer, fired several shots 
as he appeared from time to time, each of which I afterwards 
found took effect. The bear was now thoroughly maddened, and, 
suddenly changing his course, came lumbering down the nullah 


SHIKARIS 


directly toward me. The shikaris shouted to me to look out, while 
the beaters doubled their cries, and added to the confusion and my 
fear of shooting wild by following the animal down hill. The thick 
underbrush annoyed me greatly, for though I could catch an 
occasional glimpse of his back, it was almost impossible when I saw 
him to fire quickly enough ; and I knew that in a moment he would 
be on me. He was within four yards when a final shot sent him on 
his back, and brought him rolling almost to my feet, quite dead. 

My faith in the *450 express was distinctly diminished when 
eleven holes were found in his skin. He was shot through and 
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through, five shots at least having passed completely through and 
out of his body. I had used a lead-nosed steel bullet, and the only 
explanation was that each shot had merely gone through the soft 
parts, missing any large bone or vital spot. The last, which finished 
him, had struck the shoulder fair. A bear certainly is one of the 
gamest of animals. 

We had a triumphal procession on the way back to camp: 
first the two tum-tums, banging away like a regimental drum corps; 
secondly the bear, slung on a pole supported on the backs of two 
coolies; thirdly the sportsman, trying modestly to suppress an 
irrepressible grin; fourthly the shikaris; and last, but by no means 
least, the fifty honkers, all discussing the event like so many crows. 
As we passed through the village of Kaipora, the women and children 
—we had exhausted the place of men—turned out en masse to see the 
bear, and the occasion was all that could be desired. 


CRICKET FESTIVALS 


BY SIR HOME GORDON, BART. 


THE object of all who have the best interests of first-class 
cricket at heart is to avoid what may be termed too much of the 
business of cricket. Play it keenly, have mighty struggles between 
doughty teams, let the county championship be, if possible, yet more 
eagerly fought than to-day; but also take something off the dour 
side of the game. It can be too serious; sometimes it is too serious. 
The Lighter Side of Cricket has once been delightfully treated by 
Dux” in a vivacious volume bearing that title, and there is a 
lighter side to first-class cricket as well as to minor cricket. 

No one will ever pretend that county cricket can have the 
cheery, careless exhilaration of country-house cricket. You do not 
expect a prima donna singing Isolde to carol like a Sicilian girl 
joyously dancing along Taormina on a festa. Each has her own 
sphere in the vocal expression of existence, and equally each form of 
cricket has its own place—county cricket looming large in public 
attention, country-house cricket forming a delightful pastime to 
those engaged. 

Yet county cricket and other first-class cricket are none the 
worse when they are exhilarating. An hour of Hutchings is worth 
a day of Hayward; an innings by Tyldesley is worth a dozen by 
Quaife. Watch how the spectators at Lord’s—inadvertently I 
almost wrote the crowd at Lord’s, but that is generally an exaggera- 
tion—brighten at the sight of Trott coming in to bat. If the 
spectator likes to see the stuffing knocked out of a ball, well so did 
his fathers before him. I do not want to see cricket converted into 
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skittles, and personally I enjoy seeing the ball beat the bat (I like a 
game in which twenty runs are worth an ordinary century), but the 
keenness of the best game is never spoilt by a little contingent 
brightness. 

I have heard ladies regret that there is not a military band 
regularly at Lord’s. I can imagine many personal friends of mine 
in the pavilion shuddering at the notion of a county match being 
fought to the strains of ‘‘No wonder the Dutchman flew,” or 
Musetta’s familiar song from ‘‘La Bohéme.” Yet county cricket 
goes none the worse at Canterbury or Portsmouth when a military 
band plays for a couple of hours. Nor at Lord's itself are the regi- 
mental matches less popular because of the incidental music. Some 
day M.C.C. may possess its own band just as Ranelagh does. It 
would not be half so drastic a change as the tea interval, and it 
would be far more popular. In these gate-money days, county 
executives may well consider the suggestion of a band from the nearest 
barracks. This might prove quite as profitable as a threepenny gate 
at a quarter past four, for the attendance would be largely increased. 
Even a missed catch could be more generously considered during the 
progress of a cake walk, and a Sousa march would enliven the most 
obdurate and necessary example of playing out time. 

This indicates a cricket festivity, but on a far bigger scale the 
cricket festival exists to irradiate cricket. Naturally the very phrase 
suggests the Canterbury Week, and at once the present writer is at 
fault. When he suggested this article he believed the monumental 
work on Kent Cricket, edited by Lord Harris, would have been 
already published. As it is, this invaluable volume will be out 
before the article is read, but after the proofs have been corrected. 
Naturally, therein’ the Canterbury Week will loom large. It might 

‘have been possible to furnish a few comments on what had escaped 
the compilers, but to tackle the subject in the very teeth of this 
forthcoming encyclopedia of the subject would need the temerity of 
the man in Australia who, having robbed his master of a suit of 
clothes, turned up in them to ask the legitimate owner for a loan to 
relieve him, the wearer, from the necessity of pawning them. 

Yet there is something which must be said about the Canterbury 
Festival, and that is to poiyt out how to the eyes of the present-day 
spectator the old is blended with the new. You have tents and 
enclosures, you see the I Zingari flag waving. Alas! the I Z. no 
longer have a match, the more important brace of county fixtures 
filling the card. But pretty girls wear the colours of the nomadic 
club at the balls, and the Spirit of I Z. annually delivers the epilogue. 
Think what it all means. The gathering of the county, the reunion 
of the I Z. members, two attractive matches by day, two evening 
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performances by the best amateur actors in England supporting 
three or four of the most charming and talented of the feminine 
professionals, a couple of dances, and a general feeling of festa. 
Why, the harmless exhilaration is enough to ensure annual popu- 
larity for the next sixty years—and that is sufficiently far ahead for 
most of us. 

Once at Canterbury—it was in 1896—I saw a remarkable 
instance of the Australians purposely prolonging a game for the pur- 
pose of obtaining more gate money. Kent had very often done 
splendidly on the St. Lawrence Ground against the Colonials, but 
in this instance only a beautiful century by Mr. C. J. Burnup had 
relieved the over-matched comparison with the visitors. Mr. E. B. 
Shine—the hero that summer of one of the no-balling incidents in a 
University match, Mr. Frank Mitchell being the captain—was in 
with Huish, and Mr. George Giffen deliberately bowled him three 
half-volleys in succession to let him save the follow on. 

A very old Canterbury Pilgrim, in reply to my query, tells me 
that the incident he best remembers at any festival was in 1874, 
when Oscroft received a terrific blow in the face which brought him 
down senseless, and in falling he put his right thumb out of joint. 
The match was England v. Kent and Gloucestershire, and the 
bowler was Captain J. Fellowes. Two names must always loom 
big in the most cursory retrospect of Canterbury Week—the two, of 
course, being those of Dr. W. G. Grace and Lord Harris. Com- 
ment on them would be supererogatory. In these democratic days 
it is interesting to point out that more peers have played for Kent 
than for any other county ; inter alia may be cited Lord Harris, Lord 
Sondes (as Lord Throwley), Lord Darnley (as Hon. Ivo Bligh), as 
well as his elder brother (as Lord Clifton), and Lord Chelmsford 
(as Hon. F. J. N. Thesiger). 

The lines of Kent cricket have always lain in very pleasant 
places, and it may be apposite in dealing with cricket festivals to 
point out how many charming weeks are provided at Maidstone, 
Tonbridge, and Tunbridge Wells. The decorated towns, the 
animated interest over the matches, the open-air féte, and possibly 
a pastoral play or a dance, all serve to interest the locality and to 
make the inhabitants recognise that good cricket promotes good 
fellowship and is beneficial to all and sundry in the vicinity. 

The Hastings Festival has expired, despite the efforts of its 
originator, Mr. Carless. For one thing, it always came too late in 
the year, because cricket is finished by September; for another, 
the long night journey from Scarborough to the Channel often 
wearied cricketers already jaded by a heavy season’s work, and yet 
again the matches had little real importance. Unpunctuality and a 
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holiday air of apathy often pervaded the play, and three successive 
wet festivals eventually washed the whole thing off the slate. Yet 
some big things were done with bat and ball on the rather ugly 
ground in the middle of the town, and no one would regret a 
revival, possibly under more exhilarating circumstances. 

Far more vital is the Scarborough Festival, an annual northern 
holiday of the most enjoyable nature. The late Lord Londesborough 
used to be a munificent host, and the originator was Mr. C. I. 
Thornton, who still maintains his interest in the function, though 
Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower is now the active cricket agent. It 
is interesting to recall that the first time that mighty tapper, known 
as “‘ Buns,” played at Scarborough, in 1869, iron bails had to be 
used owing to the wind. In that year, when the All England 
Eleven appeared there, not only were bails dispensed with by 
consent, but the players fielded in top-coats. The Festival proper 
began in 1871, and on its twenty-fifth anniversary a loving cup was 
presented to Mr. Thornton. It is interesting to record that the 
biggest event in the Scarborough cricket history was perpetrated 
by him against the I Zingari, who are the patrons of the older 
Canterbury Festival. In seventy minutes 133 runs were made, out 
of which Mr. C. I. Thornton obtained 107 not out. In this score 
there were only twenty-nine strokes. These included eight sixes 
and twelve fours, and one of the sixes went through an open window 
in one of the houses outside the ground. 

To ‘‘ Old Ebor,” Mr. C. I. Thornton further narrated :—‘‘ The 
next day in a scratch game, Gentlemen of M.C.C. v. Gentlemen of 
England, in my score of fifty-four there were five sixes, two of 
them from successive balls. In one over of five balls it was found 
necessary to use four different balls, three had been knocked into 
the field outside the ground. There was another hit in which the 
ball went through an open window on the second floor of one of 
the houses, and was thrown back through a window on the first 
floor. How it made the descent from one floor to the other— 
whether it rolled down or was taken down—we never ascertained.” 
With reference to the fact that Mr. C. I. Thornton never wore pads, 
there is no harm nowadays in putting into print the tradition that 
he wore shin-guards under his trousers. Personally I recall that he 
is the only batsman I ever saw go in to bat in patent leather boots. 
This was at Eton either in 1886 or 1887, and to the best of my 
recollection it was not very late in the evening. 

The county of the Graces long had cricket weeks at both 
Cheltenham and Clifton in August, and the former still preserves 
its brace of matches. Apart from the cricket, however, these can 
never aspire to the elevation of festivals, for little else of note 
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locally enlivens the occasion. A Gloucestershire county amateur 
the other day related to me that on one occasion a batsman actually 
walked out of the ground from the wicket. The match was against 
Middlesex, and Dr. W. G. Grace in his merriest mood was bowling 
balls on Sir Timothy O’Brien’s legs about which he appealed for 
obstruction, or widish ones to the off about which Mr. J. A. Bush 
asked for catches at the wicket. “The Irish baronet,’’ as the 
papers delighted to call him, became exasperated at this fooling, and 
after several ineffectual remonstrances, on a recurrence walked away 
from the pitch straight to the entrance, and took a cab to his hotel. 
How the retirement was chronicled in the score-sheet my friend 
could not remember. The tale is new to me, so even if only a 
trovato it may be new to others. I hold no brief for its accuracy. 

The outcome of these observations is a plea for the inauguration 
of one annual festival in every first-class county. Familiarity would 
not breed boredom, because variations would be found in every 
locality, and the stimulating effect would radiate from each centre 
for some fifty miles round. The brighter side of cricket and the 
brightest hours in the year in the district might be registered at one 
and the same time. A single-spirited organiser could do it on any 
county ground if he were insured hearty municipal and general 
co-operation. There is leisure to think of this before next year’s 
card is made up, and now is the time to prepare for what would, 
next year, give innocent pleasure to thousands. 
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THE LONDON POLO SEASON 
THE FORM OF TEAMS AND PLAYERS 
BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 


Wuat weather for polo! Scarcely one warm sunny day all through 
May and June, with the first half of July equally bad. At the 
time of writing club managers had long since given up trying to find 
an expression forcible enough to indicate their disgust at the long 
and continued cold and wet. For blank days the season has been 
a record, and it has been growl, growl, growl about the weather all 
the way through. No statistics are yet to hand, but we may be 
sure that the clubs have been badly hit financially by the ruined 
Saturday afternoons and other costly curtailment of programmes. 
However, everyone will be heartily sick of the very mention of the 
weather. So enough of it, save to remark that practice was 
seriously interfered with in the early part of the season, which 
probably accounted for several of the surprises in the best tourna- 
ments. 

And yet, in spite of dreary days and rain-soaked grounds, we 
have seen some magnificent polo. We have followed matches at 
Hurlingham, Ranelagh, and Roehampton which will dwell long in 
memory. No team playing regularly during the season has stood 
out in overwhelming superiority to the others, a circumstance which 
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has added very appreciably to the attractiveness and interest of the 
tournaments. I am convinced that the standard of London polo 
was never higher than in 1907. Whether Mr. Buckmaster, the 
Nickalls’s, the Millers, the Grenfells, Captain Jenner, Mr. Freake, 
Captain Lloyd and other top-sawyers of the game are more brilliant 
individually than the Peats, Mr. John Watson in his prime, and the 
giants of old, is difficult to say. Judging by the all-round improve- 
ment in English polo I think the modern school must be some way 
in front of the old, but I have heard the question argued by various 
experienced players, and have seldom found two men with opinions 


THE ROEHAMPTON TEAM—WINNERS OF THE RANELAGH OPEN CUP 


CAPTAIN HARDRESS LLOYD, MR. P. W. NICKALLS, MR. M. NICKALLS, AND 
CAPTAIN H. WILSON 


(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


alike. The truth is that it is not possible to make any sound com- 
parison between the old and the new of polo. Times have changed, 
and the conditions of the game withthem. But this much is certain, 
that there were never so many players right in the front rank as 
there are now. Recall this season’s Champion Cup entry—eight 
splendid teams, all possessing some chance of winning the tourna- 
ment. It was the most interesting and certainly the best- 
contested in the history of polo, and besides being the redeeming 
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feature of a rainy season, it showed how increasingly numerous 
good exponents of the gam> are becoming. 

At the opening of the season the Recent Form List, which on 
all hands is readily accepted as representing the cream of polo, 
comprised twenty-four players; but neither Mr. Foxhall Keene, the 
best-known of American sportsmen, nor Mr. H. Scott Robson, now 
back in Buenos Ayres, has been seen in London polo. Nor have 
the Irish players, Mr. C. K. O’Hara and Mr. S. A. Watt, paid a 
visit to Hurlingham and the neighbouring clubs, while we only saw 
Mr. O’Reilly in the Hunt Challenge Cup at Ranelagh. The 
remaining “‘ Black Listers” have played fairly constantly in town, 
and with varying success. 

It is questionable whether Mr. Buckmaster was quite at the 
top of his form this season. We must judge him, of course, by his 
own standard, which is extraordinarily high. He started remark- 
ably well, and was perhaps the first of the front-rank players to get 
properly into his stride. But later on he was disappointing. A 
chill contracted about a fortnight before the Champion Cup tourna- 
ment no doubt affected his play just when he wanted to be at his 
best. He was off colour in the tie against Roehampton. True, he 
did many brilliant things in that match—he could never play, 
indeed, without doing something brilliant—but there was a trace of 
nervousness and anxiety in his movements when Roehampton 
began to forge ahead, and he did not finish so well as he had 
started. It must be granted, of course, that an undue amount of 
the defensive work fell to his share in this tie, and his great 
attacking powers were accordingly minimised. Whatever the 
reason, the critics were agreed—Buckmaster was not at his best. 

A week later, when the Old Cantabs were full of the hope of 
redeeming their Hurlingham defeat by a victory in the Open Cup at 
Ranelagh, there came the lamentable accident to the captain of 
the team, spoiling his polo for the remainder of the London 
season. Surely Mr. Buckmaster is the most unlucky of players. 
If any hard knocks are going about, he is generally there to receive 
them. This was not the first time we had seen him carried helpless 
off the field, but none of his previous mishaps had looked quite so 
fearsome as this one. Happily, the injury to his eye, though severe 
enough, is not nearly so bad as was at first feared. It will be said, 
of course, that he gets so sadly into the wars because he “ takes 
risks’?! But what keen player does not? Mr. Buckmaster is not 
a player of the ‘‘rush in where angels fear to tread” type, and one 
or two men could be named who are surely much more reckless 
than heis. What is more, there was no suggestion of recklessness in 
the circumstances of the accident at Ranelagh. No, we must put 
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it down simply to bad luck. And it will be generally hoped in polo 
circles that such a misfortune will not recur, for everyone interested 
in the game is sorry to see the finest player of all laid aside in the 
thick of the season. 

Mr. Freake, the comrade of Mr. Buckmaster in many a hard- 
fought game, has been welcomed back to London polo after a 
season’s absence. One might almost aver that he benefited by the 
rest, for his play has been as good as ever. He does not attract 
the eye by smashing hitting, nor in any other detail is there any- 
thing showy in his play. But watch him carefully in a match, and 
you will see that he is ever in the right place, always marking his 
man, always ready to take advantage of the smallest opening, always 
excellent in his striking. The ‘‘ silent player” Mr. Freake has been 
called. A more fitting description would be ‘“‘the most quietly 
effective No. 2 of his time.” Next to the combination of Rugby’s 
full team, there is nothing prettier to be seen than the play of 
Messrs. Buckmaster and Freake. It is perfect polo. The latter 
never bothers to look back when his No. 3 has the ball. He seems to 
know instinctively where it will be placed, and either he gallops at 
top speed for a point, or rides off the antagonist in front. Intelligent 
anticipation is the secret of successful team-play, and the two inner 
members of the Old Cantabs’ side have reduced it to a fine art. 

Those of us who were not prepared for the Cantabs’ display in 
the Champion Cup had perhaps not made sufficient allowance for 
the inexperience in first-class tournament polo of the No. 1 and 
back. Both are young players of the highest promise, yet who can 
wonder if the strain and stress of a Champion Cup tie told upon 
their nerves? As a matter of fact, it can fairly be said of Lord 
Wodehouse that he realised the hopeful anticipations of his friends 
in this match, but Mr. Bell was rather disappointing after the 
brilliant way in which he started the season. Every one has been 
talking this year of the great improvement in Mr. Bell’s play, but 
I think he must have got a trifle stale just before the Champion 
Cup. It seems strange to talk of staleness in a season in which so 
little polo had been played; but the Old Cantabs got through more 
work than any other team in the early part, and in addition to his 
matches Mr. Bell, so marvellously keen he is, lost no opportunity 
of knocking the ball about. The hard-riding Master of the Galway 
“Blazers” is destined, I think, to take a prominent part in the 
polo of the future. But do those cigar-shaped heads he uses on his 
sticks improve his shooting? They may be highly thought of in 
America, and may be used by the “cracks” there, but nearly all 
the best English players find the square, slightly curved heads good 
enough, and have long since discarded the others. 
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Roehampton, the conquerors of the Cantabs, were on that form 
considered likely to beat the Freebooters in the Championship final. 
But it so happened that they played not nearly so well as in their 
preceding ties. Against the Cantabs and the Buchanans the defence 
of Mr. Patteson Nickalls had been superb. Hitting with great 
confidence and good judgment, this powerful back had been well- 
nigh impassable, and people were unreservedly calling him the best 
back in England. But when it came to the final he was nervous 
and shaky, and had repeatedly to be covered by his brother 
Cecil. This tended to disorganise the team, and the Freebooters, 


RIDING OFF—CAPTAIN L. C. D. JENNER (STRIKING) AND MR. P. W. NICKALLS 
FINAL OF THE CHAMPION CUP AT HURLINGHAM 


(Photograph by W. A, Rouch) 


adequately mounted and playing beautifully together, deservedly won 
their first Champion Cup by four goals to two. Of course, in re- 
calling the weakness of the Roehampton defence in this all-impor- 
tant test, it must be borne in mind that Mr. Patteson Nickalls had 
against him a No. 1 far above the average of players who usually 
fill that position. Mr. Morres Nickalls has been as good as ever, 
and everyone will sympathise with him in the broken collar-bone 
which he so unluckily sustained when playing at Roehampton on 
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Captain Jenner has not the vigour or the weight of some 
No. 1's—Mr. Cecil Nickalls for example—but, generally mounted 
on good well-bred ponies, he is very fast and nips in in a way that 
is very disconcerting to the opposing. back. What is more, he times 
the ball splendidly, getting well to it on either side of his pony, and 
his accurate shooting at goal was one of the most noteworthy 
features of the championship tournament, as well as of most of the 
other matches in which he has taken part. Many and many a 
goal has been scored by that clever near-side stroke of which he is a 
master. One great game in which he took a prominent part was the 
desperate final for the Public Schools Cup. Clearly Captain Jenner 
must be ranked among those players who have materially added to 
their reputations in 1907. Another is the Duke of Roxburghe, who 
played a sterling game at back for the victorious Freebooters. The 
Duke really belongs to the younger school of first-class players, for it 
was only two seasons back, in 1905, that he first showed anything 
like the form he now displays. In consequence of his good work in 
the season referred to, Hurlingham promptly placed him upon the 
Recent Form List. It is doubtful in my judgment whether the dis- 
tinction was fully justified by his play in 1906, but this year his 
polo has been a revelation. At once he has taken his place among 
the safest and best backs in the kingdom. I have seldom seen better 
defensive work than the Duke of Roxburghe’s in the final of the 
Champion Cup. True, the No. I against him might have been 
stronger; but, all things considered, his coolness, resource, general- 
ship, and clean hitting were admirable. 

Between the Duke of Roxburghe and Captain Jenner in the 
team that won the Champion Cup were the brothers Grenfell— 
““Rivvy”’ and Francis. If the question were asked, ‘‘ Where are 
your young players coming on ?”’ could two finer specimens be men- 
tioned than the twin brothers? The afterthought occurs to me 
that the Grenfells are not in reality “‘coming on”—they have “ got 
there” already. Mr. R. Grenfell was placed on the Recent Form 
List at the beginning of the season, and his brother a few weeks 
ago, in company with another brilliant player, Captain L. W. de V. 
Sadlier-Jackson, who in India has figured in company with 
Mr. F. Grenfell in the brilliant regimental team of the gth Lancers. 
Great dash, fine long driving, and ability to hit the ball well when 
travelling at top speed, are the chief characteristics of the brothers’ 
game, and they are always a dangerous couple to come up against. 
The only complaint some people have against them is the great 
difficulty of telling one from the other. Fortunately “ Rivvy”’ is 
in the habit of wearing a light blue belt and Francis a green, other- 
wise I do not see how it could be done, for the likeness is really 
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extraordinary. Even Mr. St. Quintin, the popular polo manager 
at Hurlingham, who has seen the brothers time out of number, was 
baffled on one occasion early in the season when he met them stand- 
ing together. ‘Are you ‘ Rivvy’?” he asked, addressing himself to 
Francis. ‘‘Oh, you’re not; well then, do please one of you shave 
your moustache, so that we can know which is which.” Next 
year we shall not see Mr. F. Grenfell in London polo, as he 
is about to rejoin his regiment in Africa. His season has been 
of a very pleasant character, and it is very rare indeed, per- 
haps unique, that a young soldier comes home on leave and 
has the distinction of playing in the winning side of the Cham- 
pion Cup. 

So little was there to choose between several of the teams in 
the big Hurlingham tournament that we all expected some reversals 
of form when the Open Cup was contested at Ranelagh a few days 
later. Surely enough, some surprises did occur, and one of them 
was the defeat of the Freebooters by Moreton Morrell after an 
extraordinarily close fight. Undoubtedly the Freebooters owed 
their narrow defeat to the fact that they did not care to bring out 
all their best ponies so soon after the gruelling final for the 
Champion Cup; yet in saying this no attempt is made to belittle 
the merit of the success of Moreton Morrell, a scratch team who 
had never previously played together, and thus deserve great credit 
for their wonderful finish. Mr. M. L. Lakin was on the winning side, 
and played as well as he has done in any match in London this 
season. Frankly, Mr. Lakin, who in 1906 was gladly hailed as a 
young player of the finest type, has been something of a dis- 
appointment this year. Maybe the explanation is that his mounts 
have not been up to the standard of the best tournament polo, and 
that, of course, is a circumstance that cannot fail to make a note- 
worthy difference in a man’s form. 

Moreton Morrell went down in the Open Cup semi-final before 
Roehampton, the side which has won this tournament each year since 
1904, viz., Captain Herbert Wilson, Mr. M. Nickalls, Mr. P. Nickalls, 
and Captain H. Lloyd. The first and the last of these four were 
scarcely seen at their best this season; certainly Captain Wilson 
was not so consistently brilliant as in 1906. Perhaps he will find his 
right game in the Open Cup at Dublin at the end of August, in 
which the Woodpeckers, after their defeats in the Champion and 
Roehampton Cups, are sure to be ‘‘ out for blood.” 

A most pleasing feature of the season has been the way in 
which certain teams have played throughout in unbroken order, 
taking the rough with the smooth. Ranelagh relied upon Mr. A. 
Rotheram, Mr. ‘‘ Toby” Rawlinson, Mr. F. A. Gill, and Mr. B.A. P. 
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Schreiber, who gave a capital account of themselves in the chief 
tournaments, without being quite good enough to win. Once or 
twice Mr. Rotheram electrified us with his dashing gallops, but he 
has not been regularly successful. On the other hand, Mr. Raw- 
linson, devoting himself keenly to the game, has seldom played 
better polo. Then we have seen that rare old team, Rugby, 
almost as prominent as of yore in the best tournaments. Had not 
Captain Miller had the misfortune to dislocate that weak shoulder 
of his early in the season, I verily believe tnat Rugby would have 


THE FREEBOOTERS TEAM, WINNERS OF THE CHAMPION CUP 


CAPTAIN L. C. D. JENNER, MR. R. N. GRENFELL, MR. F. GRENFELL, AND THE 
DUKE OF ROXBURGHE. 


(Photograph by,:W. A. Rouch) 


won the Champion Cup once more. As it was, this beautifully- 
drilled combination gave the ultimate winners a tremendously hard 
fight in the semi-final. I do not think that Mr. George Miller, 
grandly as he rose to the occasion when Rugby so unexpectedly 
beat the Woodpeckers, is quite so good as he was before his 
unfortunate accident in India. But Mr. C. D. Miller is as clever 
and as resourceful as ever, and still, as Mr. Buckmaster once 
said of him, “‘a veritable demon to get out of a tight corner.” 
Mr. Walter Jones quite excelled himself in several matches, and he 
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is still the best-mounted player of the time, his young pony May- 
star being a perfect wonder. Unfortunately, Lord Shrewsbury has 
not enjoyed the best of health lately, and that has prevented him 
from doing himself full justice. 

‘““How many ponies have you got now, Count—forty ?”” was 
asked of the Count de Madre a few days ago. ‘Not forty,” was 
the reply, “but I think twenty-eight.” Truly a stupendous stud, 
especially as they are nearly all really good ones. And they have 
been used to excellent purpose by the Count’s team, known as the 
Tigers, who were lucky, we all agreed, to scrape into the final tie of 
the Open Cup at Ranelagh. Yet one could not begrudge this good 
sporting lot their success. The real surprise came when the final 
was played on July 9. The Tigers acted in accordance with their 
ferocious name, and gave Roehampton a tremendous fright. It was 
not until extra time had been played that the holders managed to 
snatch the victory. Major Vaughan, home on leave from India, and 
Captain Matthew-Lannowe have been in form, and Mr. Bing- 
ham and Captain F. Barrett, both of the 15th Hussars, have also 
been of assistance to the team. I was especially impressed by the 
promising play of Mr. Leslie Cheape when he assisted the Tigers 
in the Roehampton Cup. I shall be much surprised if this young 
soldier does not do very great things in polo. 

Regarding the soldiers’ game there is not a great deal to be 
said. The gth Lancers are probably the strongest polo-playing 
regiment of the period, but until their return from foreign service 
the home championship of the Army clearly rests between the 
20th Hussars and the 11th Hussars. Expectations were fulfilled 
when these regiments worked their way into the final of the Inter- 
Regimental Tournament on July 6 for the second year in succession. 
It was a thrilling game, exciting from start to finish, and though the 
2oth Hussars won by six goals to four they had very little the better 
of the general run of the play. The limitations of space will not 
permit me to devote that attention to junior polo which I should like 
to do. But to those who love the game it has been exceedingly 
satisfactory to watch the good progress of the second and third-rate 
teams. The tournaments for the Novices’ Cup at Ranelagh and 
the Junior Championship at Roehampton were highly successful, 
and productive of many interesting, keenly-contested games. It can 
with confidence be said that all is well with junior polo so far as 
we have seen it in London this year. But the County Cup has 
sadly failed to attract the support of country players. The visit of 
the Madrid and the Maharajah of Bikanir’s teams has added 
materially to the enjoyment of a season which has been a fairly 
satisfactory one in all respects—save the weather. 


CLOSE RACE IN THE 15-METRE CLASS 


Shimna leading, Britomart next, then Ma’oona and Sonya 


YACHTING 
INTERESTING SPORT UNDER NEW CONDITIONS 


BY HENRY J. GRANDISON 


THE year 1907 will mark an epoch in the annals of yachting. 
Yachtsmen were very sanguine of the benefits that would accrue 
to their sport from the adoption of the International rating rule, and 
the racing during the opening period of the season has fully realised 
the most sanguine hopes of enthusiasts. We have had several lean 
years in the sport, but there appears every reason to believe that we 
are on the eve of more prosperous times. That this improvement 
should be in a very great measure due to the adoption of the inter- 
national understanding cannot fail to be gratifying to those responsible 
for its promotion. 

For the benefit of those not conversant with the technicalities 
of yachting, it may be permissible to give some brief description of 
the rating rule recently adopted. The term “‘rating rule” does not, 
perhaps, convey much meaning to many persons. ‘ Tonnage” 
seems to appeal to everyone as the natural method of expressing 
the dimensions of any type of ship. The various forms of rating 
which have from time to time been introduced have been framed for 
the purpose of classifying yachts for racing, as well as checking 
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extravagance of design; all rating rules, therefore, are necessarily 
arbitrary, and have no direct bearing upon the actual dimensicns of 
vessels as represented by tonnage. As an instance of this, it may be 
pointed out that the early twenty-raters or 52-footers were vessels 
of about thirty tons, Thames measurement, whereas the later ones 
come out at over forty tons. The proposition to formulate a rule to 
apply to all nations where yachting is recognised as a sport emanated 


BRYNHILD 
23-métre cutter built this year for Sir James Pender, Bart. 


from the Yacht Racing Association, the governing body of the sport 
in this country. A conference of representatives from the leading 
clubs of the different nations was held in London early last year, and 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales gave evidence of his interest in it by 
accepting the presidency. America was not represented at the 
meetings, although delegates had been expected, and were under- 
stood to have been on the point of sailing for this country. How- 
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ever, they never arrived, so that Americans retain their own rule. 
In view of any possible challenge for the America Cup in the future, 
this abstention on the part of America is to be deplored, as it imposes 
upon any prospective challenger the necessity of building a yacht 
specially for the purpose, and one which would be useless for racing 
in her own country. 

The benefits accruing from the adoption of a uniform rule 
are many and obvious, the facility now afforded of international 
racing being only one of the many advantages, prominent among 
which is the fact that there is now a much wider market for the sale 
of yachts which may have become outclassed in their own country. 
This is calculated to act as an incentive to more frequent building, 
as owners may more readily find purchasers for their old vessels ; 
old only as far as racing is concerned. Incorporated in the rule are 
regulations regarding scantlings. This means that henceforth all 
yachts intended for racing purposes, no matter what their dimen- 
sions—whether a Britannia in size, or the smallest rater—will be 
built in accordance with a Lloyd’s survey, or under the regulations 
of corresponding institutions in those countries subscribing to the 
agreement. The rule governing the design is formulated with the 
intention of producing wholesome types of craft, and the scantling 
rule will ensure all vessels being constructed of a certain strength, 
so that we may hope to have heard the last of “ freaks,” “‘ racing 
machines,” ‘‘ traps,” and such terms so often applied to racing 
yachts in the past. Vessels now built will be capable of being 
turned to account as comfortable, sound cruisers. Some idea of the 
effect of the scantling rule upon the construction of vessels may be 
gathered from the fact that the new 15-métre boats, which corre- 
spond with the former 52 feet linear raters—boats of about forty 
tons—are some four tons heavier in the hull; that is, they have that 
much more material in their hulls than the boats similar in size 
which they are superseding. 

With the adoption of a new rating rule, there is always 
doubt as to what types of vessels will be evolved under it. As 
stated above, the rules are framed with the intention of discouraging 
certain undesirable features; but designers immediately set to work, 
of course, to look out the weak spots in any rule, and design accord- 
ingly. If, however, the yachts already produced under the inter- 
national rule are to be taken as fair samples of the type which will 
be produced during its existence, there is every reason to be satisfied 
with it. With more dead weight in the hulls of the new boats, and 
heavier penalties on extravagances in design, which under the old 
rule were supposed to be conducive to speed, it would not have been 
at all surprising if the newer vessels had turned out slower than the 
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older ones. In the one class in which a fair and trustworthy com- 
parison can be made—the 15-métre class—the old and new boats 
are so evenly matched that all considerations of a time allowance, 
which it was at one time thought might be necessary, have been 
abandoned. 


WHITE HEATHER II 


New 23-métre cutter, designed by W. Fife for Mr. Myles B. Kennedy. She won the first 
eleven races in which she started 


The immediate result of the international agreement has been 
to give an impetus to the sport in this country. For the first time 
since the last decade of last century, we have a class of big racing 
cutters, only a little inferior in size to the famous Britannia. This 
is the 23-métre class. In future all the racing classes will be referred 
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to in métres. For this big class, Sir James Pender placed an order 
with Nicholson of Gosport for a new craft, and Brynhild II. was 
launched from that yard. White Heather II. was built for 
Mr. Myles B. Kennedy on the Clyde from W. Fife’s designs. 
Nyria, a Nicholson boat built last year, was added to the class, and 
the season opened with three big cutters which it was hoped would 
form a regular class, and race at all the principal regattas of the 
season. It was recognised that some time allowance might be 
necessary between the old boats and the new ones, but the owners 
were asked to sail a certain number of races before any such allow- 
ance was made. Nyria seemed so completely outclassed that after 
four matches she was allowed four seconds per mile, and after sailing 
another three races this allowance was increased to seven seconds 
per mile. White Heather has, at the time of writing, won every race 
in which she has started. Brynhild, owing to a sad accident on the 
opening day of the season, by which a man lost his life, did net sail 
in the first three races on the Thames, and White Heather had only 
Nyria for a competitor. 

It is many years since so much interest was evinced in the 
opening matches of the season, and there was much disappointment 
when the first day turned out fluky. Nyvia on that occasion led for 
a great portion of the day, but the new boat cut her out at the mark 
by clever handling, and then steadily crept away and won. The 
three met for the first time on the “ Down Swin’’ matches of the 
New Thames Yacht Club, and White Heather, in very light airs, 
went away from both of her opponents. They had a hard wind day 
at the Harwich Regatta, and this seemed as much to White Heather's 
liking as the lighter weather. Brynhild did not like the hard weather 
at all, and with a much bigger spread of canvas than either of her 
opponents, was very tender in the hard puffs. Seven races were 
sailed by the big class on the Thames and East Coast, and then 
hostilities were transferred to Dublin Bay, where at the Kingstown 
Regatta this year, under the auspices of the Royal Irish Yacht Club, 
a King’s Cup was offered for competition. Great disappointment 
was felt in Irish yachting circles when Nyria failed to put in an 
appearance, owing to which the King’s Cup was withdrawn, it being 
a condition that three must start. White Heather and Brynhild, 
however, sailed two matches for prizes offered by the Club, and then 
continued to Belfast Lough, where they sailed another two races. 
Keen as had been the disappointment in Irish yachting circles at the 
failure of the King’s Cup race, it fell far short of that experienced by 
yachtsmen on the Clyde, who had been looking forward to seeing 
the all-conquering White Heather sailing in her native waters; but 
owing to an old-standing engagement Brynhild returned south after 
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the racing in Belfast Lough, and White Heather, with no opponent, 
did not proceed to the Clyde. At the conclusion of the Belfast 
racing, White Heather’s record stood at eleven first prizes for eleven 
starts. One of these prizes was the King’s Cup won at the Royal 
Harwich Club’s regatta. 

After the big cutters, the class which claims most attention is 
the 15-métre class. These boats correspond with the 52-footers 
which they will ultimately supersede. The 52-footers have for many 


SONYA 


52-footer now racing in 15-métre class. Owned by Mrs. Turner Farley. Built in America 
from Herreshoff's design 


years sustained the whole interest in pure class racing, and the 
grand sport which the newly constituted class has already enjoyed 
this season makes it most interesting to follow. 

The yachts comprising it are five in number. Maymon was 
champion of her class in 1904, Britomart was top of the class last year, 
and Sonya, a Herreshoff design, has been sailing for three seasons, 
with, however, but indifferent success. The two new boats are 
Shimna, a Fife design, built for Mr. William Yates, a new recruit to 
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the sport, and Ma’oona, built for Mr. J. Talbot Clifton, from Alfred 
Mylne’s designs. When the boats opened their racing on the 
Thames, in May, critics were almost forced to the conclusion that 
the new boats were not as fast as the old ones, and it looked quite 
probable at one time that some time allowance would be imposed. 
However, the weather was fluky on some of these opening days, 
and the Yacht Racing Association wisely refrained from applying 
any allowance until such time as the new craft had had time to 
get properly tuned up. Eight races were sailed at the opening 
regattas in and around the Thames, and of these Britomart won 
four, each of the other boats winning one apiece. The new ones, 
however, gave unmistakable evidence of being able craft, and 
the racing soon became so close that all ideas of a time allowance 
in the class disappeared. One of the grandest races ever sailed was 
between these five vessels at Harwich. In a hard breeze they kept 
for several miles within a few seconds of each other, and there were 
constant changes in their relative positions. It was really an 
exciting race to watch. One almost forgot that one was witnessing 
a race between inanimate objects: the boats seemed to be imbued 
with life, each one striving her best for victory. There were a few 
exciting moments at one time of the race. Britomart, with her 
spinnaker set, was overtaking Maymon, which luffed to prevent her 
opponent passing. In responding to the luff, Britomart’s spinnaker 
went adrift. It was no time for showing any hesitancy. Any action 
had to be almost simultaneous with the thought prompting it. To 
save the spinnaker meant probably to lose the race. Britomart’s 
owner, one of the most enthusiastic of all our yachtsmen, was bent 
on winning the race if possible. The spinnaker was therefore cut 
adrift and allowed to blow away. Britomart was passing her 
opponent while this was being done, and her owner had the satis- 
faction of victory. 

When the class resumed racing in Irish waters, a different 
complexion was put on their sport. The new boats had found their 
form, and the honours became much more evenly divided than they 
had been in the earlier matches. Shimna was first to show im- 
provement; she immediately became a sharp thorn in the side of 
Britomart, and on several occasions led the fleet home. Ma’oona 
seemed to get into trim during the Clyde Fortnight, and was 
victorious there on four occasions. A point of interest about this 
class is the fact that, up to the present, the boats have shown 
themselves equally matched in all descriptions of weather, and no 
matter what the sort of day it is impossible to name a winner before 
the race, throughout which the slightest mistake on the part of any 
one of the competitors is sufficient to destroy her chances of success. 
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The respective records up to the time that the fleet concluded its 
racing on the Clyde were: Britomart, eight first prizes; Shimna, 
seven; Ma’oona, five; Maymon, one; and Sonya, one. The last- 
named boat has not had a very successful career. There may be a 
certain amount of satisfaction in the reflection that Herreshoff is 
not invincible in British waters, but at the same time one would 
like to see a little better fortune reward Mrs. Turner Farley for her 
enterprise in having imported a boat for the class, thus giving 
an international tone to the racing therein. 


Ma’OONA 
15-métre cutter, owned by Mr. J. Talbot Clifton, designed by A. Mylne 


There have been several new craft built for the local classes in 
the various racing districts, and there is little room to doubt that 
the international agreement has given the sport just that impetus of 
which it has been in need for some years past. 

The Cowes Week is just now engaging yachtsmen’s thoughts, 
and vessels are in many instances undergoing an overhaul for the 
principal regatta of the year. Given fine weather, the sport during 
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the week should eclipse that of any week in more recent years. To 
see the big cutters manceuvring for their starts will be somewhat 
reminiscent of the days of Britannia and Valkyrie. Enthusiastic 
yachtsmen will tell you that the sport is not to be judged by the 
size of the craft racing. This may be true to a degree, but the fact 
remains that the seasons which are regarded on all hands as the 
most brilliantly successful are those in which there have been the 
largest fleet of big yachts racing at all the principal regattas; and 
many who take an interest in yachting, without actually engaging in 
the pastime, will be attracted to the Solent chiefly in expectation of 
seeing the big cutters racing. 

Apart from its social importance the Cowes Regatta has always 
some feature of interest about it. Several yachts one sees there 
have not been in commission in the early part of the season for the 
opening matches, while there is usually a splitting up of the fleets 
when the Clyde Fortnight comes along. Some of the boats go 
north and to Ireland, while others cross the North Sea for the 
regattas at Kiel and in the Baltic. Cowes is the first place at which 
the whole of the fleets reassemble, and the racing therefore assumes 
a renewed interest. Then, again, there are always several yachts 
which take part in the Squadron Regatta that one never sees at any 
of the other fixtures around the coast. 

The Cowes Week programme is modelled on the same lines as 
in former years. After a series of matches on the Monday, under the 
burgee of the Royal London Yacht Club, the Royal Yacht Squadron 
opens on the Tuesday with a race for the King’s Cup, confined to 
yachts belonging to the Squadron. On the Wednesday the Em- 
peror’s Cup will be sailed for by cruising yachts, and on the following 
day the Town prizes will be the feature. These prizes are in each 
instance competed for by yachts on handicap terms, but on each 
day, as well as the Friday, there are matches for the other vessels 
and the ‘‘class”’ boats are well catered for. The only thing required 
to complete the success of the week afloat will be fine weather. 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
XXX.—THE ANT-LION 


BY GEOFFREY WILLIAMS 


BENEATH the cool stars of an East African night the Gascoignes 
and Jerome Harcourt sat round their camp fire and renewed the 
excitements of the day to an accompaniment of pipes and tea. 
That is to say, the men smoked and Mrs. Gascoigne drank tea, not 
because she wanted it, but because it seemed more companionable. 
Two months ago they had left Nairobi with a string of porters that 
stretched from one end of the straggling little town to the other, 
laden with a goodly supply of guns and ammunition, and, inci- 
dentally, with various other trifles; and ever since they had wan- 
dered in the wilds, adding to their store of heads and horns, utterly 
and completely content. At least the Gascoignes were. Jerome 
Harcourt’s opinions were not so obvious, and he was wont to keep 
them to himself. 

As soon as they had made up their minds to take a shooting 
trip to East Africa they had agreed with one accord to travel well 
out of the beaten track. The suggestion had come from Harcourt, 
who was, in fact, primarily responsible for the whole idea ; but Jack 
Gascoigne and his wife were so delighted with the plan that they 
could see no objections, and accepted every proposal without cavil. 
Consequently, after their two months’ wandering, they found them- 
selves a long way to the north in practically unknown country. For 
some days they had been passing through thick bush containing 
apparently very little game, but they were now just emerging from it ; 
and beyond, across the river that flowed silently past the camp, its 
deep pools undisturbed save by the splash of a feeding hippopotamus, 
lay the wide plains from which they hoped so much, and of which 
they had heard such wondrous stories from the natives. 

*“‘Isn’t it jolly!’ murmured Jack, stretching himself lazily in his 
big folding chair. ‘I really think the evening is the best time in 
the whole day. Who wouldn’t enjoy sitting under these stars, tired 
but comfortable, fighting the battles of the day over again! Idon’t 
believe I enjoyed the shooting of that pig this morning half as much 
as I did going over the whole story to you just now.” 
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“Of course it is the best time of the day,” laughed Mrs. Gas- 
coigne ; “ you have the benefit of my society, that’s why.” 

Jack looked remorseful. ‘‘It is too bad to leave you alone so 
much. It must be horribly dull.” 

“Nonsense! Sympathy is entirely thrown away upon me. 
I have plenty to keep me occupied ; and your stories in the evening, 
though you are usually too sleepy to talk much, are worth looking 
forward to. Why is it, I wonder, that the effect of the stars always 
seems to be that you become sleepy or sentimental ? ” 

Jack sat up indignantly. 

“‘T am never sentimental. Really, Molly, you are most insult- 
ing. But, I say, you two, just look at those dim plains over the 
river. Don’t they seem full of big possibilities? I can almost fancy 
I see strange forms of unknown game stalking among the shadows.” 

“‘T am afraid I have not your imagination, Jack,” said Harcourt, 
sarcastically. ‘‘ And Ido not believe in those plains. You know 
what lies the natives tell about wonderful game, and how often we 
have been disappointed.” 

** T don’t care: hope still springs within me. I am of a sanguine 
disposition, so you must not throw cold water on my harmless little 
enthusiasms,” and Jack puffed contentedly at his pipe and gazed 
at the grey misty plains. 

‘* By the way,” cried Molly, suddenly, ‘‘ have you heard of the 
latest marvel they say is to be found over there?” 

‘‘No, we have not. Is it very terrible—like the ghost buffaloes 
we heard of last week? If so, you had better not tell us till 
the sun is up. It might frighten us, told among these mysterious 
trees to the music of the grunting hippo.” 

“Don’t be so silly, Jack. It really is rather interesting. Selebo 
told me this afternoon, and I felt quite nervous after it. Do you 
remember how, the other day, we spent half an hour watching an 
ant-lion catch ants, and agreed that we had never seen a more 
ghastly tragedy in miniature ? ” 

Jerome Harcourt leaned forward as though suddenly interested. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘ I remember very well. I have often thought 
of it since. There is nothing like it in nature for fiendish ingenuity 
and horror.” 

“Well, Selebo says——”’ began Molly. 

But Jack held up his hand in protest. ‘Stop a minute,” he 
interrupted. ‘I was not with you when you sawthe thing. What 
was it like?” 

“It is a small insect,” explained Jerome, ‘‘that digs a hole 
in an ant run, and then, covering itself with sand, quietly awaits 
events. Presently an unsuspecting ant trips over the edge and rolls 
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down the sloping sides of the hole to meet its doom at the bottom. 
The fight between the ant and its invisible enemy is a horrible thing 
to watch.” 

“Yes, it made me feel quite sick,’’ chimed in Molly ; ‘‘and yet I 
couldn’t help looking on till the end. There was a fascination about 
it. But, as I was telling you, Selebo says that out on the plains 
there is a giant ant-lion that lies in wait for big game as the ordinary 
ones do for ants. It digs an immense pit with loose shelving sides, 
just like the tiny ones we saw, and remains secreted at the bottom, 
hidden beneath the loose sand. Men have fallen into the trap before 
now, according to old Selebo, and once in there is no escape; they 
are dragged down and are seen no more.” 

** My dear child,” murmured Jack, indulgently, “you really are 
too credulous. You don’t mean to say you believe that nonsense.” 

But Harcourt’s face looked strangely excited in the gloom, 
and there was a curious ring in his voice as he asked, ‘‘ Did Selebo 
tell you anything else about it ?”’ 

‘* Not much, he seemed too frightened of the thing to speak as 
freely as usual, but he wished to warn us. It seems that the tribes 
round here regard it as an evil spirit, and never dare attempt to 
kill the creature. It is rare, and there is seldom more than one 
in an area of many square miles. It does not stay long in one 
place, not more than a few days. After that it destroys the old pit 
and makes a new one several miles away, moving only on the 
darkest nights ; at least so they say, for it appears that no one has 
actually seen the creature, which never emerges from its bed of sand, 
but remains invisible save when anything falls in. Then the sand 
heaves, a long grey claw shoots out, and the victim is dragged 
under, struggling and screaming. Ugh, I can’t bear to talk of it. 
I have made myself quite nervous. But for pity’s sake be careful 
to-morrow. I don’t say I exactly believe the story, but Selebo says 
that it is never safe to go fast over the plains. The pits are hard to 
see, and the edges are soft and treacherous.” 

There was silence for a moment, and then Harcourt got up and 
knocked out his pipe. ‘I’m tired, and think I shall turn in,” he 
remarked. 

“You look rather white, old man, and your voice is shaky. 
Better take some quinine.” 

‘* No, it’s nothing,” returned the other, irritably, and disappeared 
in the direction of his tent. 

Jack looked after him curiously. ‘‘ Jerome doesn’t seem himself 
to-night somehow,” he said at last. ‘I wonder if there is anything 
wrong with him?” 

Molly sighed, but made no reply. 
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‘“‘ Why that sigh ?” he went on. ‘‘ You don’t think he is really ill, 
do you?” 

**N-no, it is hardly that.” Molly’s voice was doubtful. 

“Out withit,dear. I know you have something on your mind.” 

‘‘ Well-—yes, I have. Did you see Mr. Harcourt’s face as he 
went off just now? He looked at you with an expression I did not 
understand. It frightened me.” 

** My dear girl,”’ remonstrated jack, ‘‘ you really must not indulge 
in these fancies. It is unlike you, and is absurd. Why should you 
be frightened because Jerome looks at me ? ” 

“Tt may be foolish, but I can’t help it. The moonlight struck 
full on his face at the moment, and there was something there 
which he did not mean me to see. You know, dear,’ Molly 
hesitated for a moment, and then went on, “ you know that he once 
asked me to marry him? Well, when I said I could not, and that 
I was engaged to you, I saw the same look on his face, and it 
frightened me then. He is a strange man, Jack, and who knows 
what may be going on behind that enigmatic smile he always 
wears ?” 

Jack heaved himself lazily out of his chair and, moving across 
to his wife, bent down and kissed her gently. ‘‘ The loneliness is 
getting on your nerves, Molly; if you can’t throw it off we must cut 
our trip short. I won’t have you worried on any account.” 

‘I will try and not be silly if you promise me to take care of 
yourself and not to run needless risks.” 

“ Anything you wish, my dear. Now it is high time we followed 
Jerome’s example,” and Jack strolled off to his tent. 

The next morning the camp was up early, and everyone 
stumbled about in the dark and fell over things, calling for lanterns 
and matches, in the blundering way people have when awakened 
before the sun has made his appearance. The great shoot on the 
plains was coming off at last, and the sportsman who would be 
successful does not lie abed, especially when he has a long walk 
before him. Shooting in the heat of the day in East Africa has its 
drawbacks, and the cool fresh air of the morning is soon sucked up 
as the swift tropic sun leaps from its bed in the east to its throne in 
the centre of the heavens. Tempers are usually short on these 
early morning starts, and the extraordinary manner in which 
essential articles of attire, socks, shirts, and boots, manage to get 
lost at such times, is calculated to try the patience of an angel. It 
is not until the big cups of boiling cocoa make their appearance that 
irritability gives way to peace and smiles take the place of scowls. 

The first greyness of dawn had but just begun to spread over 
the dark plains when Jack and Jerome swallowed the last of the 
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cocoa and set out to cross the river to the promised land beyond. 
Jerome looked a little pale in the dim light, and his face was strained 
and anxious; but the suspicions of the night before seemed ridicu- 
lous in the day-time. Still, Jack had promised his wife to be careful, 
and he determined to keep his promise. 

The crossing of the river was a simple matter, and the sun was 
but just rising above the horizon when they landed safely on the 
far side and began their march across the treeless miles that 
stretched away into the distance. They were guided by Selebo, 
the headman whose strange story had interested them all on the 
previous night, and the care with which he picked his way through 
the tall tussocky grass showed plainly that he fully believed his 
own tale and meant to run no unnecessary risks. There was some- 
thing uncanny in the idea of being at any moment precipitated 
down a sandy slope into the jaws of some unseen horror below, and 
whenever Jack’s foot slipped in the yielding sand he shuddered 
slightly as his imagination conjured up the picture Molly’s words 
had drawn beneath the moonlit trees. He laughed and called 
himself a fool each time, but the shudder ran through him never- 
theless again and again, till he began to conceive a distaste for the 
endless grass-clad wastes that seemed to grow ever wider and more 
extensive as the sun sucked up the mists that rolled away over the 
slopes, grey and gloomy. They sighted plenty of game, looming 
up vast and shadowy, but found nothing out of the common, and, 
not wishing to disturb the rarer specimens, they left in peace the 
great herds that stared after them with wide wondering eyes. At 
length they reached a broad shallow basin in which, according to 
Selebo, they might expect to find something to repay their trouble, 
and that excellent person announced his intention of proceeding to 
the far side in order to turn whatever game there was towards the 
guns. As soon as he was gone the two made their way towards a 
neck of land about a quarter of a mile off, which seemed to be a 
sort of exit from the basin, and along which it appeared likely that 
the game would pass. 

“If we sit down here and wait,” remarked Jack, as they 
approached the spot, ‘‘I think we ought to do pretty well.” 
Then his voice changed suddenly. ‘Good Lord, Jerome!” he cried, 
sharply, “‘ what is that ?’’ and he pointed towards the spot where 
they had intended to take up their position. 

Jerome stopped and stared curiously before him. ‘I don’t see 
anything special,” he observed at last. 

‘‘Isn’t there a depression in the sand over there ?” 

‘Now you say so, it does look rather like it. But what it 
there is?” Jerome’s voice was studiously uninterested. 
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“Nothing, only somehow I wondered if it was one of those 
pits Molly was talking about last night.” 

‘* What nonsense! You don’t mean to say you were affected by 
that lie of Selebo’s. But it’s easily settled. We had better go and 
look, and he led the way to the bottom of the neck, Jack following 
with a sensation of nervousness most unusual with him. 

Presently they stopped sharply and looked at each other in 
mute astonishment. Right before them, only a few yards away, lay 
a great sandpit, fully ten yards across and about the same depth, 
shaped like the depression which forms in an hour-glass. 

The edges were sharply defined, but soft and crumbly, and 
from time to time a few grains of sand detached themselves and 
rolled slowly down the shelving sides. The place looked deserted 
and empty, yet Jack shivered as he gazed. Something must have 
been at work to excavate a hollow so symmetrically perfect, some- 
thing endowed with intelligence. 

It could not be chance which had set a trap so accurately in 
the very centre of a game-path. On either side the sand was 
trampled with the spoor of innumerable beasts. The trap was 
new and its object obvious, yet it showed no sign of life. If it 
were indeed a spider’s web, where was the spider? Did a gigantic 
replica of the terrible little ant-lion lie in wait beneath the sand? 
The idea was too wildly grotesque. 

“It is impossible,” muttered Jack at length; ‘‘ the pit must be 
empty. And yet—how did it come there?” 

But Jerome did not seem to hear, and, his dark keen face 
alight with excitement, went down on his hands and knees and 
crawled to the edge. 

‘‘ For Heaven’s sake come away!” cried Jack, anxiously ; “‘ if the 
sand gives way you will fall in, and even if the pit is empty it will 
be no joke getting you out. It is like that horrible trap of which 
Kipling writes in the ‘Strange Ride of Morrowbie Jukes.’ ” 

Jerome made no answer; but, still staring into the depths 
below, drew a couple of cartridges from his bandolier and dropped 
them down the slope. As they struck the bottom there was a 
sudden movement in the sand, and a little cloud of dust flew up 
from below and covered them. Then all was still once more. 

Jack, standing back from the edge, saw nothing of this, since 
the bottom of the pit was hidden from him, and Jerome’s manner 
gave no sign of anything unusual. ‘‘ Well,” he inquired, “‘ nothing 
happened, I suppose ?” 

Jerome drew back and rose slowly. ‘‘ No,” he answered, “the 
place is evidently empty; it is quite safe. Come and look over the 
edge.” 
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Jack took a step forward, and then a sudden unaccountable 
suspicion seized him, and he glanced sharply at his friend. Jerome’s 
face was white and set, and on it was stamped the strange expres- 
sion of the night before. At the sight Molly’s warnings rushed back 
upon Jack, and he sprang aside hastily. ; 

“No,” he cried, trying to keep his voice steady, ‘I don’t 
think I want to look into that horrible place. Come away, 
Jerome.” 

Almost before the words were out of his mouth Jerome was 
upon him, madness glaring in his eyes. ‘‘ You shall go down,” he 
hissed ; ‘‘ you took from me the girl I loved, and from that moment 
I lived for revenge, only waiting my opportunity. But I never 
dreamed of such a chance as this,” and with the strength of insanity 
he dragged Jack nearer and nearer yet to the edge of the pit that 
held he knew not what. Braced by despair, Jack fought gallantly 
for his life ; but as they reeled to and fro on the warm sand he knew 
that he could not keep up the struggle many seconds more. Barely 
a yard now separated them from the edge, and as Jack felt the loose 
treacherous rim slipping beneath his feet he gathered all his energies 
into one convulsive spring for safety. The effort was successful, 
and he felt firm ground once more; but he had only managed to 
swing round as on a pivot, bringing his antagonist upon the very 
spot whereon he himself had stood an instant before. It was use- 
less; another moment must see the end. But even as the thought 
passed through his brain Jerome suddenly flung his arms wide, 
staggering wildly in the effort to regain his balance. The crumbling 
edge, treacherous at any time, and further weakened by the shock 
of Jack’s last spring, had given way and was sliding downwards, 
slowly at first, then faster and faster, till almost before Jack could 
realise what had happened his would-be murderer had vanished with 
a despairing cry down the loose yielding slope, snatching and 
clawing vainly in his descent. Breathless and exhausted, Jack sank 
down and lay gasping on the rim of the pit, unable to do aught but 
watch for the end. 

At the instant when Jerome’s body struck the bottom a cloud 
of sand shot up, impelled by some invisible force, covering him with 
gritty particles, a few of which even reached the horrified spectator. 
Half blinded by the sand and shaken by his fall, Jerome struggled 
to his feet and dashed frantically at the shelving sides of his prison 
in a desperate effort to escape. But the sand poured down in masses 
from above, and a fresh cloud flew up, in the midst of which the 
wretched man fell back to the bottom of the pit, now no longer 
quiet and still, but heaving and shifting with the excited movements 
of its invisible tenant. 
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Before he had time to rise again the restless sand parted to give 
passage to a great grey claw that groped blindly round for an instant, 
and then, seizing its prey in a vice-like clutch, began to drag him 
slowly down. 

The struggle that followed was fearful and protracted. Jack felt 
his brain reel with the horror of it, and shudderingly put his hands 
before his face to shut out the scene, though nothing could shut out 
the cries that rent the still morning air. 

Then suddenly his strength and wits returned, and springing up 
he sought with frenzied haste for his rifle. Alas! in that dread 
wrestle on the brink both of the combatants had dropped their 
weapons, and now they lay half buried in the sand, choked and 
useless. With a groan of despair Jack sank again to the ground 
and hid his face in agonised waiting till the cries died away and 
silence reigned once more. Then, compelled by some horrid 
fascination which drew him against his own will to the scene of the 
tragedy, he peered a second time over that pit of horror. All was 
still and quiet, the past few minutes might have been a dreadful 
nightmare. But just as he was turning away the sand became 
agitated as before, and with one last desperate effort Jerome 
Harcourt’s head and shoulders burst out into the sunlight. The 
insanity was gone now from the great dark eyes, and the expression 
on the grey and ghastly face was but a hopeless appeal for help. 
It was visible for a moment only, but as the sand closed over it for 
the last time something snapped in Jack’s overtaxed brain and he 
lost consciousness. 

It was two hours later when Selebo returned to find his master 
lying motionless beside the pit, his head hanging loosely over the 
crumbling edge. Fearful and trembling, the hunter dragged him 
carefully into safety, and after a while life came back and with it 
memory. 

The return to camp will stand out in Jack’s mind for many a 
long day as an awful dream, but it was accomplished at last, and in 
time he recovered from the shock, though it was long before he 
could tell the story of that morning. 

Though utterly unfit both in mind and body, Jack insisted on 
going the next day to revisit the spot where Jerome Harcourt had 
lost his life, feeling that he could not rest till he had slain the 
unseen hotror in the pit. But when he reached the well-remem- 
bered neck of land the pit was gone! The sand was once more 
smooth and level, and nothing but the spoor of some unknown 
animal which Jack followed unavailingly till advancing darkness 
compelled him to return remained to show that the whole incident 
had not taken place in the fever of delirium. 
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SOME MISTAKES AT CROQUET AND HOW 
TO AVOID THEM 


BY MAUD F. DRUMMOND 


Ex-Lady Champion of England and Gold Medallist 


CROQUET has of late years becomea highly scientific game. How 
much it has advanced since its introduction need not be said. Nice 
points now arise which were never dreamed of in earlier days, and it 


has been thought well to discuss some of them and comment on a 
few of the most common mistakes. 


BouNDARY BALLS 


Around the outside of a croquet court, at a distance measuring 
three feet inwards from the edge, outside baulk, there is an imaginary 
boundary line. This imaginary line runs parallel with the white line 
that marks the boundary of the court. It is with regard to these 
boundaries that the inexperienced frequently become confused. It 
must be naturally understood that the white line which encircles the 
court is intended to form the space wherein the game is to be played, 
and any ball that passes over this line during the game must neces- 
sarily be brought back and placed within this boundary. The 
distance at which it must be placed is exactly three feet from the 
spot whence it crossed over the line. 

It is of the utmost importance that a ball be correctly replaced 
in order that no undue advantage either to the player himself, or to 
the adversary, be unwittingly obtained. Upon the replacement of a 
ball may depend the question of whether or not the ball is wired from 
the other balls, or should it be brought on in close proximity to 
another ball the matter of an imperfect or a perfect rush may hang 
in the balance, 
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With regard to the cessation of a turn through any ball passing 
over the boundary, there is only one stroke to which this rule refers, 
and this is the “croquet” stroke. In this stroke, however, should 
one or both of the croqueted balls go offthe boundary, the turn of the 
striker ceases, and he must replace the ball or balls upon the imaginary 
boundary line at a distance of three feet within the white line. By 
‘going off the boundary ” is implied that a ball goes near enough to 
the white line, that a straight-edge cannot be passed down between 
the ball and the inner side of the white line without touching the 
ball. Should there arise in the mind of the adversary any doubt as 
to whether the ball should be deemed “ off” or not, it would avoid 


TAKING OFF 


any dispute to refer the matter immediately to the referee, or to an 
outsider if an umpire is not present. To avoid any errors that may 
arise through the fact of balls being improperly placed upon the court, 
a’player should make it his duty at the close of his turn to look round 
and see that all the balls are left either within or upon the imaginary 
boundary line. Otherwise, the succeeding player may start upon his 
turn taking it for granted that ail the balls are left in their correct 
positions, and may make fora ball that is lying incorrectly placed 
upon the boundary. Experiencing a breakdown in the attempt, he 
lays his mistake to the fact that the ball was not upon the spot that 
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it ought to have been on, implying at the same time that had it 
been his error would probably not have occurred. 

During a turn it is the player’s right to place the balls in 
their correct positions upon the boundary, his own ball being the 
only one which he may, should he desire to do so, leave within 
the three feet which lie between the white boundary line and the 
imaginary boundary line. 

For the purpose of obtaining a rush upon another ball that is 
lying upon the imaginary boundary line, the striker may intentionally 
hit his own ball within the three feet, and play with it from there, 
without of necessity being bound to replace it before striking. When 
manipulating the corner balls, the player must be careful to guard 


THE RUSH 


against the error of taking croquet off one ball in order to obtain a 
rush on another in such a manner that the ball off which he has just 
taken croquet will require to be replaced upon a spot that will 
directly interfere with his next stroke. 

To illustrate this point, take it that two balls are lying together on 
the boundary, at the corner. Black is a corner ball. Yellow also being 
a corner ball it is placed in contact with black. Red shoots at black and 
hits it. Having by the roquet sent the ball off the boundary at the 
corner, it is brought on again and placed in contact with the yellow in 
any manner desired by the striker. Black being the next player, the 
right course for red to pursue would be to leave this ball behind, and 
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play for a rush on yellow for any place where he desires to be upon the 
ground. In order to do this correctly, he should place the three balls 
in contact with each other, in such a position that they form a triangle 
as it were. Yellow should be exactly in the corner, black in the 
centre half a ball further inwards from the boundary, and red touch- 
ing black but in a straight line behind yellow. Red’s next stroke 
will be a slight knock, so lightly given that it simply dislodges 
black from its position, and leaves a clear rush for red on yellow. 
Should the striker in arranging the three balls in the corner as 
a triangle have placed the centre ball the boundary side instead of 
the innermost side, he would, in playing the stroke intended to dis- 
lodge this centre ball and leave a clear rush, on the contrary have 
sent the ball within the three feet or imaginary boundary line, and 
the ball would consequently have to be brought on again and 
correctly placed before the player took his next stroke. 

This would entirely spoil the intended rush, for the ball would 
have to be brought on exactly where it went off, and this would be 
just in the line of the other balls. 


THE RusH 


There is scarcely any stroke in scientific croquet that is of more 
value than “the rush.” Without the use of the rush, a player finds 
himself decidedly handicapped, and his power of making breaks, and 
even of carrying out some of the simplest tactics of the game, is 
greatly lessened. Among beginners, the rush is regarded frequently 
as a stroke of much difficulty, and consequently one that it is wise to 
avoid on account of probable failure. By this, however, the player 
excludes from his game one of the most usefui strokes, and one that 
affords him the means, not only of travelling at pleasure from one 
end of the court to another with a roquet, but of picking up breaks 
which without the use of the rush would be practically impossible. 
To explain briefly the rush stroke take the following example :— 

The striker desires his blue ball to be at some particular spot 
upon the ground. To get there he plays his ball, say, to two feet 
behind the red, in such a position that he can by dint of a sharp 
roquet drive or rush the red ball to the spot where he himself 
desires to be. It then remains to him to take croquet off the red 
ball that he has rushed, in the ordinary way. The great error that 
is committed by those inexperienced in the art of rushing is the fact 
that they jump over the ball they desire to rush. This of course is a 
fatal mistake, and one that invariably brings disastrous results. The 
cause, however, may in the usual way be easily overcome if the 
player will give a little time and patience to the cultivation of the 
stroke as it should be played. The beginner when attempting to 
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rush invariably hits down on to his own ball, thereby causing it to 
hop over the one that is lying in front of it, or merely just to catch 
it on the top as it jumps over. By hitting down on to his own ball, 
it cannot fail to do anything but jump, and the rush is thereby lost. 

To secure a perfect rush the player should stand well behind 
his own ball, and holding his mallet with a firm grasp, sufficient to 
keep it steady and prevent it from turning while on the point of 
striking, but at the same time avoiding too tenacious a grip, he 
should give the mallet a good swing, bringing it in contact with the 
ball in such a manner that the head strikes a spot measuring about 
a fourth of the ball upwards from the ground. 


ROLLING TWO BALLS 


The end of the mallet should be directed upwards as it comes 
in contact with the ball, and should never be allowed to chop 
downwards upon it. 

There is one other cause to which the error of jumping over 
the rush stroke is sometimes due, and this unfortunately since the 
alteration of the rules of the game in 1905 is beyond the power of 
the player to rectify. This is the fact that the striker’s ball lies in 
a slight hole, and upon being struck gives a hop and sometimes 
clears the ball in front. To avoid this, the player can simply do his 
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best to have a court that is as free as possible from holes of any 
kind and endeavour to propagate the rule of wearing indiarubber 
soled shoes upon the grass. 

The ‘‘cut”’ rush is a species of the rush stroke. Should a 
player desire to rush or drive a ball that is lying in front of his own 
to some point to which he has not got a direct rush laid, he can 
make use of a “cut” rush. To do this he will require to strike his 
own ball in such a manner that it will cut the ball lying in advance, 
either on the right or on the left side according to the direction in 
which he desires to send it. It is important that the player should 
strike his own ball directly in the centre as regards the right and 
left of the ball, although it should be struck, as in the case of the 
ordinary rush, upon a spot about a fourth of the ball upwards from 
the ground. 

To avoid a slip of the mallet whilst in the act of making a 
“cut” rush, the player must bear in mind that his grasp must bea 
steady and fairly firm one. 

Should the handle be clasped too loosely, the mallet is liable to 
turn as the striker brings it in collision with the ball, in which case 
the ball will invariably fly off at some unexpected angle and the rush 
be lost. 

The left hand is, generally speaking, the one that steadies the 
mallet, and the player will do well to be sure that this hand is 
doing its appointed work. 


THE CROQUET STROKE 


The croquet stroke with its attendant difficulties is familiar to 
all enthusiasts of the game. 

The simple definition of the ordinary croquet stroke is as 
follows :— 

Having made a roquet, the player proceeds to take croquet off 
the ball he has hit. To do this he places his own ball in contact 
with the one he has roquetted, and takes two off. 

The common errors attendant upon this stroke are those of 
sending one or either of the two balls off the boundary, and the 
fact of taking croquet off without at the same time making the ball 
move. 

For the first of these faults the turn of the player ceases, while 
the second error is designated as a foul stroke. In the latter case it 
is etiquette for the striker to declare that he has omitted to move 
the ball, and to pay the penalty. 

The mistake of sending the balls off the boundary is frequently 
due to the fact that the player has not sufficiently learnt the 
strength of the lawn, but at the same time it sometimes simply 
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arises from his own carelessness. For instance, should he be 
taking croquet off a ball that is lying near a boundary, he would do 
much better to place his own ball on the spot nearest the boundary, 
and the one off which he is taking croquet inside. Should he place 
the balls otherwise, the one that_is lying outside is almost certain 
to roll off. 

These mistakes occurring frequently in the croquet stroke might 
quite easily be avoided if the player would study more thoroughly 
the matter of the angles. 

In taking off, a beginner places the balls in such a position that 
it is impossible for them to do anything else but go off the boundary, 


THE SPLIT STROKE 


while at the same time if he calculated for the right angle he might 
bring off a perfect stroke. In such a manner as the mallet is 
pointed at the ball and comes into collision with it, so, naturally, 
must the ball travel. 

The ‘‘ split,” the ‘‘ following stroke,” and the ‘‘ through stroke,” 
being all varieties of the croquet stroke, the same remarks apply 
equally to them. With reference to these latter, however, there is 
yet another error to be guarded against, 7.c., that of giving a double 
knock. It is a matter of difficulty to put sufficient power into a 
following stroke to propel the two balls, say, for instance, the length 
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of the court, without making a foul stroke. The great thing, 
however, is to grasp the mallet with a firm and immovable grip, 
and then with one clean knock to, as it were, push the balls along. 
Should there be more than one audible knock, the stroke is con- 
stituted a foul. The ‘‘ split” being one of the most useful strokes in 
the game, it is well worth a little solitary practice. 

Having roquetted a ball, the player desires, in his croquet 
stroke, to send one ball in one direction while the other travels in a 
different quarter. In order to accomplish this, the player must 
conceive the angle in his mind, and so arrange the two balls. 
Clinging tightly to the handle of his mallet he must bring it down, 
and, with force, striking the centre of his own ball, as it were push 
the balls with one single audible knock. 

In “playing through” a ball, he must strike somewhat in a 
similar manner, only he will require more ‘‘ push,” and consequently 
have more diligently to guard against making a “foul.” For all 
these strokes the head of the mallet should be directed upwards at 
the moment of coming into contact with the ball, thereby affording 
more following power to the striker. 

The “stopping” stroke is another variety of the croquet 
stroke, but this must be treated in quite a different way. Should a 
player desire to send the ball off which he is about to take croquet 
to some far corner of the court, whilst his own remains in about the 
same spot, he will find that to grasp his mallet tenaciously will not 
answer, but will only send the two balls flying at the same speed. 
He will discover that the way to hold the mallet in order to make a 
successful ‘‘ stopping” stroke will be with a very loose grasp. The 
left hand must be held the firmer, to avoid the weapon turning, but 
the grip of both should be as loose as possible. It is a mistaken 
idea to think that the tighter the mallet is grasped on all occasions 
the straighter will be the strokes. A nervous player who clings 
desperately to the handle will perhaps quite unconsciously turn his 
arm at the moment of striking the ball. His shot must inevitably 
be a crooked one under these circumstances. 

On the contrary, if the mallet is allowed more of an indepen- 
dent swing, it will in a degree balance itself, and in this case be 
more likely to come in straight collision with the ball. 
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GAME PROSPECTS FOR THE COMING SEASON 
BY MAJOR ARTHUR ACLAND-HOOD 


THE Editor of the Badminton Magazine having kindly asked me to 
provide his readers with a few notes on the prospects for the coming 
game season, I enter on the task with considerable trepidation, first, 
for the reason that a prophet is seldom held in much esteem, and 
secondly because at the early date on which these lines are written 
(July 7) and the abnormal lateness of the season, it is more than 
usually difficult to get accurate information, especially as to the 
grouse and partridges; and I warned him that I feared the infor- 
mation would probably read like an extract from the ‘“‘ Book of 
Lamentations.” 

We all know to our cost what a desperately cold, wet spring 
and early summer it has been, and the writer heartily wishes that 
the sun would take a good dose of any of those infallible patent 
cures for removing spots and blemishes which are so relentlessly 
advertised in the daily press, as our scientists appear to be quite 
convinced that it is “‘ the spots as does it.” 

With regard to grouse, it is only quite lately that keepers could 
go on the moors to disturb the ground; the risk of flushing a covey 
of very young birds who would get scattered in every direction, or 
very likely break their necks as they tried to pitch for the first time 
in their lives, was too great. 

Three things we did know, all of which gave good reasons, so 
far as grouse are concerned, that they would have every chance of 
doing themselves justice :— 

1. At the end of last season a good stock was left, generally. 

2. There were practically no cases of disease. 

3. The heather last season bloomed well, which as a rule 
means good heather the following year. 

In addition to this, many of the most experienced and intelli- 
gent keepers hold that a ‘‘ hard winter” conduces to a good grouse 
season following. For this reason, that the pricked and weakly 
birds are killed off by real hard weather. There is no doubt that 
last winter and the early spring were good specimens of the hardest 
varieties! There is also no doubt, though I say it with bated 
breath, with a vision of being more or less jumped on by many an 
old friend and kind host, that on some moors, owing to the “ boxes”’ 
being so far apart, an enormous number of birds do get pricked 
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when passing, as they very soon learn to do, just at the half distance 
between the boxes. These poor birds either die within the next day 
or two or linger on through the winter, some perishing before the 
nesting season, others, like Horatius, dying at the post of duty, 
i.e. on their nests, and their poor emaciated bodies being found give 
rise to the usual sinister reports about disease. In the writer’s most 
humble opinion no grouse butts should be more than seventy yards 
apart, and fifty yards is quite far enough. 

If grouse be crossing, ‘just between,’’ when boxes are over 
seventy yards apart, A looks at B, his neighbour, who is probably 
crouching down hoping that they may slant in towards him; but 
they pursue an irritating “‘ keep in the middle of the road” flight. 
Perhaps neither A nor B has a turn at them, but the next pack that 
comes A says to himself, ‘‘ Anyhow, I’ll havea dash at this lot!”” To 
do this safely he must shoot at them when nearly fifty yards out, and 
all the time he is thinking of the ‘‘ dangerous angle,” and probably 
misses or, worse, “‘ tailors” his bird; he then has to wait till they 
have well passed out of the dangerous zone, and very likely again 
pricks a bird that is fast disappearing over some rise in the heather. 
Meanwhile B, seeing that A cannot reach them, thinks that after all 
they must be nearer to him than to A; so he lets drive, and very likely 
wounds another poor bird, which carries on and is never gathered. 

The writer has on various occasions experienced all the above 
emotions; and with the greatest humility he ventures to produce 
a patent dodge to circumvent this discomfiting state of affairs which 
he has seen used on more than one occasion, i.e. to put a hand- 
kerchief on a short bit of stick or slanting shooting seat in a gully 
or grip in the heather just between the boxes, so placed that the 
grouse will not see the white until they arrive within a few yards 
of the dividing line. When they suddenly come upon this fluttering 
white thing, they are almost certain to alter their course to one 
side or the other, and give A or B a good chance at a certain 
killing range. Of course great care must be taken in placing this 
mark, so as not to spoil the drive. 

Another plan is even more simple, but it is selfish, and there- 
fore not to be recommended. One of the most charming incidents 
of a day’s grouse-driving is the presence of the ladies of the party 
at lunch and to watch the shooting afterwards. If one of those 
ladies should happen to have a white feather or light-coloured 
hat on, and supposing that friend B has a headache and really 
does not care about letting his gun off more often than he is ab- 
solutely obliged, it will be doing him a kindness to tell the charming 
wearer of the white feather that if she wants to see shooting in 
perfection B is the man to watch. 
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After this, all goes merry as a marriage bell. Poor B, who is 
suffering from his headache, much to his disgust observes a 
“pack” far away coming straight for his box. He sets his teeth 
and says to himself. ‘‘ Hang it all, I must fire my gun at these, 
never mind if my head does come off.” Much to his astonishment, 
just as he is preparing for the dreadful moment (and .b. as he 
crouches down he quite forgets all about his head in the excite- 
ment of watching the approach of the pack), they unaccountably 
glide off to A or C, who has most extraordinarily good luck 
during this drive; all owing to that inquisitive white feather that 
slowly arises behind B whenever he is making preparations for a 
shot. Only the greatest affection for B and pity for his head can 
justify such a proceeding ! 

To return to the prospects of grouse, several friends from 
Inverness-shire, Aberdeenshire, Ayrshire, Perthshire, Lanarkshire, 
and Yorkshire have given the writer their or their keeper’s opinion, 
and as this embraces a widish tract of grouse land, what they say 
will probably turn out fairly near the mark. 

To begin with the far North, The Mackintosh writes from Moy: 
“IT see no reason as yet why grouse in the districts of Strathdearn 
and Stratheravin in Inverness-shire should not be as good as last year 


—large stocks were left and birds were never healthier ; in May 
I was over the hill and saw a splendid show, hens of good colour, 
nests full of eggs. My keeper writes to me, June 24, and says, 
‘You may have been hearing of disease; there is no sign of it here, 
and so far as I can judge birds never looked better’; he goes on to 
say, ‘I have lately seen Lord Cawdor’sand Mr. A. Vickers’s keepers, 
and they say the birds are safe from the wet, and some of the coveys 


are quite wild already. 

The Mackintosh, who, as everyone knows, takes the greatest 
interest in his moor, further says, ‘“‘Grouse are so hardy that even 
this abnormally wet summer may not kill them where they have been 
well looked after as to first-class feeding, draining of wet places where 
stagnant water hangs, and the abolition of long and tangling 
heather, also broken grit spots made all about; in wet seasons I am 
sure they want more grit for digestive purposes.” 

From Fasque, in Aberdeenshire, Sir John Gladstone writes: 
‘“* The position with us is that there has been very little damage from 
disease. The Grouse Commission Experts report that it has not 
been the true infection, and whatever it was it has been all over in 
six weeks. The young birds have suffered very severely from the 
tremendous rainfall, and many coveys are reduced to two and even 
one young bird; however, I saw very few barren pairs. The rain 
began with a violent flood on May 24, just after hatching was in full 
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swing, and since then twelve inches have fallen on the low ground 
and probably much more on the hills! There are many more old 
birds on the ground than at this time last year, but the relative 
proportion of young birds is very bad.” 

A most excellent letter from a head keeper in Ayrshire must be 
quoted in full, as I venture to think that it is a model of what such 
letters should be :— 

“July 3.—I have delayed answering your letter hoping to 
learn more of the grouse. 

‘*We have had a very cold and wet time since the middle of 
April. The egg season was a very hopeful one, the nests were well 
filled, and the frost in May was not as severe as last year. 

“‘ Few bad eggs were found in the hatched-out nests, and with 
a good healthy breeding stock the prospects were bright until the 
weather settled down to cold and rain, from the hatching season up 
to a few days ago. 

“It was only within the last few days that one could with any 
safety put up young grouse, the high winds and rain would have been 
ruinous to a weakly and scattered brood. 

‘**So far, I think, we will have an average season, although there 
will be some uncertainty about it for a week or two yet. 

** Yesterday I put up two coveys of nine each, one fit to shoot, 
the other scarcely able to fly. The next two broods were three and 
four, probably the survivors of the heavy rains. I then found a 
brood of young birds a few days old, a second brood; after that 
several broods of good average size and numbers. We have no 
evidence of disease, and if the weather would become warm and 
help along the late broods I think the prospects are still fairly good. 

‘“* The heather growth is very poor and late, and the caterpillar 
(Lockmana Suturalis, Thomson) is not showing up anywhere yet. 

‘‘T burned all the infected heather that could be burned, and 
the want of sunshine will help to keep the caterpillars in check.” 

With reference to the last paragraph of this excellent letter ; 
for some years past in this part of Ayrshire, z.c. in the neighbour- 
hood of Muirkirk, patches of brown rusty-looking heather were 
observed by the writer of the above letter, Mr. A. Fairburn, head 
keeper to Colonel G. Baird ; these patches were spreading all over 
the moor, and it was only on digging up the roots that the cause 
of the heather destruction, z.e. the caterpillar with the above evil- 
sounding name was detected ; since then every rusty patch has been 
burned, and the pest seems, on this moor, to be in a fair way of 
being exterminated. 

From Perthshire, one of the best moors in that county reports 
‘“‘fair prospects. Some birds picked up dead, probably owing to 
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the wet and cold. So far no genuine case of disease has been 
noted.” 

From the borders of Lanarkshire a very good judge writes: 
“‘T am sorry to tell you our prospects for this season are not bright. 
It has been the worst season I remember—rain, frost, and snow. 
Young birds would not live. On Thursday last (June 27) snow and 
hail fell here; I never saw the like. The first young grouse I saw 
was on May g. On June 5 we had a thunderstorm. I never 
saw water fall like it; all the low-lying ground was like a lake! This 
morning (June 29), hard frost and very cold wind.” 

Further south, from Westmorland, I hear bad accounts. 
Ditto from the neighbourhood of Wemmergill and the Duke of 
Devonshire’s moor, whilst Mr. Rimington Wilson says that he fears 
the Broomhead grouse have suffered very greatly from the awful 
cold and wet, but at present his moor has been very little disturbed. 

Therefore, so far as my information goes, it does not foreshadow 
a good season all round. Apparently the North will show better 
sport than the South of grouse-land. 

With regard to partridges, it is really impossible to speak for 
certain. They ‘“‘ went down” very late this year, and many people 
report moderately filled nests. The want of sun, and extraordinarily 
heavy hay and young grass crops will have caused much damage 
to the coveys. 

From Holkham, the head keeper, Mr. Joyce, writes: “ The 
late birds have hatched very badly, and a good many have left their 
nests; those that hatched before June 18 hatched off well, but I 
can’t say if they are alive now. Hand-reared pheasants have done 
well, but wild ones are nearly all dead. I think June was the wettest 
and coldest I ever knew.” 

The above remark is repeated by Mr. Jackson, head keeper to 
H.M. the King at Sandringham: ‘‘ We have passed through the 
coldest May and June I ever remember.” 

The same tale is told throughout the eastern counties, almost 
without exception. But from Oxfordshire, Hampshire, and Somer- 
setshire the accounts are more hopeful. In fact one very experienced 
head keeper in the neighbourhood of Witney says he thinks he will 
have a good season both for partridges and wild pheasants. Let 
us hope that many others will have the same experience! 

Since beginning this article I have heard from Perthshire bad 
accounts of grouse disease which I hope may turn out incorrect. 
It has been raining heavily in Lincolnshire, and the head keeper 
reports that he thinks all the young partridges must have died from 
the wet and cold; that he sees hardly any coveys about, but several 
lots of five or seven old birds. This is very bad news. 


THE RIGOUR OF THE GAME 


PLEASANT CRICKET 
BY H. B. MONEY-COUTTS 


WatcHING the inimitable Mr. Knox hopping, skipping, and jumping 
at Lord’s that memorable day last summer when the Players were as 
chaff before the blast of his lightning, who should I see but my old 
friend Dick Q., who in Oxford days had but narrowly missed his 
blue. He came and sat himself beside me. 

* Knox don’t take half a run, does he?” was his first remark ; 
then, “I didn’t know you cared about cricket,” he said. 

“Well,” I replied, ‘it’s a mistake to go on rowing too long, and 
that’s what crocks fellows. Only one man in a hundred ought to 
go on rowing when he is more than three or four and twenty. So I 
am trying to learn to play cricket.” 

“Good man. Why not come and play for me in a duffers— 
beg pardon—village team I am getting up for the governor next 
week ?” 

‘* Nothing I should like better.” 

So it was settled. 

Dick’s governor, a keen-faced grizzied veteran of sixty or so, 
met me at the station himself in a big six-cylinder Napier, all 
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shining in silver and green. Deftly he let in his clutch, and the 
long monster imperceptibly gathered way and purred through the 
village. 

* All on top speed,”’ said old Q. proudly. ‘I got them to make 
sprocket wheels with one tooth less than usual, and hardly ever use 
anything but the top now.” 

Fair and fresh was the country after the stifling, horse-poisoned 
streets. The park was a square, solid, grey building, standing at 
the foot of a wooded hill. In front lay the lawns and the cricket 


THE PAVILION 


ground, edged about with a rhododendron thicket, beyond which 
ran an eddying trout stream. 

“There’s Dick on the cricket pitch,” said old Q. ‘‘ Would you 
like to come and have a knock before dinner?” 

We changed and went out, finding Dick engaged in urging an 
under-gardener to play with a straight bat and not to run away from 
it; advice which the budding cricketer obviously had no intention 
of following. A dozen or more lads and men were fielding. 

‘‘The governor won’t let nets be put up,” he told me, when we 
had exchanged greetings. ‘‘ Says it makes bad fielding, and I think 
he’s right.” 

Sides were formed, and so long as the light lasted we played an 
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animated game, no one being allowed to stop in more than ten 
minutes by old Q.’s watch. The old gentleman did not play himself, 
but coached and umpired. 

As dusk came on we went back into the house, after admiring 
the morrow’s pitch, which the Park “ ground man”’ (Q.’s bailiff) had 
watered and rolled within an inch of its life. . 

Two more men had come down by a later train; good fellows 
both, and keen cricketers, though Dick took the trouble to assure 
me that they were both duffers. At dinner we all talked cricket of 
course, Dick’s mother and sisters showing a knowledge of and 
interest in the game which put me to shame. However, I managed 
to keep my end up pretty well, till they all fell upon me and be- 
lauded cricket at the expense of rowing ; being in a minority of one 
I could but surrender unconditionally, though I revenged myself by 
airing my own theories on the subject in the ear of Dick’s charming 
younger sister, who was bound out of politeness to listen with an 
appearance of sympathy. 

Next morning I was up at six, and equipped with a rod and 
waders of Dick’s strode across the dewy meadows to where the river 
made enticing gurgly noises under the roots of a row of old grey 
pollard willow trees. It is not a dry-fly river, and the fish seldom 
run much above half a pound, but I felt as I left the lush grass and 
cautiously slid into the clear stream that I would not have exchanged 
its glittering beauty for all the full-fed sluggishness of Kennet or 
of Itchen. 

In two hours I caught seven fish, and full of pride was walking 
slowly in my sodden waders across the lawns towards the house, 
when I saw my host similarly attired and returning. My pride fled 
when I learned that higher up the river, in a part not accounted so 
good as that which I had been fishing, he had killed fifteen beauties 
in an hour and a half. 

** A very exceptional morning rise,” he remarked. 

Breakfast over, and ‘‘ the early pipe of half-awakened bards ”’ 
being finished, we began to make ready for the fray. 

“The Tusted fellows said they would be here by half-past ten,” 
said Dick, “and all our lot are not far off, so we ought to be able to 
begin before eleven.” 

We strolled out to the field, and sat down under the shadow of 
the great elm which stands too near the pitch not to interfere ever 
so little with the game; but the Q.’s had never had the heart to cut 
down the beautiful tree, though times and oft when a good hit a 
little in front of square leg rattled against its trunk or among its 
branches, father and son would vow that it really must go before 
next season. 
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The grass was only cut short over a large quadrangular patch 
in the middle of the field, and there was a sharp fall in the ground 
away beyond the elm tree, so that the out-fielding was sure to be 
rather a chancy business. But “hay is hay,” as Dick said, and it 
was the same for both sides. A hit which reached the edge of the 
mown portion was a certain two runs, and a three if the fieldsman 
fumbled it at all; a boundary was six, but the field was so big that 
—with the long grass taken into consideration—it did not appear 
likely that boundaries would be frequent. 

While waiting, Dick told me that our opponents—the Tusted 


DOWN THE HILL 


Cricket Club—had won the local Cricket League Cup for three 
years running, and were much the strongest village club thereabouts. 
They consisted of five brothers called Colman (farmers all), the 
Parson (captain), a land agent called Wammick, the postman, the 
policeman, the schoolmaster, and the Tusted squire’s gardener and 
coachman. 

‘And a very good lot they are too, for this kind of cricket. 
I think we shall be beaten.” 

Presently the sound of wheels coming up the avenue was 
wafted on the breeze, and the Tusted team were seen arriving in a 
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large and cheerful-looking brake. The parson, a varminty-looking 
sportsman of about forty, was introduced to the other two men from 
the house, whose names were Minter and Barstow, and to me, and 
proceeded to win the toss and take first innings. 

“Come along the Park,” called Dick, and we took the field; 
our four selves, two lads from a neighbouring crammer’s, who had 
bicycled over, two gardeners, a groom, an under-keeper, and the 
chauffeur. 

On our way out he confided to me that Tusted evidently meant 
to win, as they had brought along old Guttery as umpire; the said 
Guttery being rather blind, quite deaf, and fully determined to give 
no decision which could possibly prejudice his side’s chances. 
Barstow was to begin the bowling; our wicket-keeper was one of 
the crammer’s boys—a real good young cricketer, who will be heard 
of at Lord’s before long—and I found myself fielding at extra cover 
near the edge of the grass. Old Q. was umpiring. 

Two Colmans, so alike you could not tell one from the other, 
came in and made large blocks, took a preliminary and sweeping 
glance round the field, and the great game began. 

It was obvious before the end of the first over that Barstow was 
not a heaven-sent bowler. His first ball Colman No. 1 drove into 
the long grass for three. Colman No. 2 treated an outrageous long 
hop in the same way, and the over produced eight runs. Dick 
bowled at the other end, and with his first ball sent Colman No. 1’s 
bails flying. In came the parson, and blocked the rest of the over. 

Barstow’s next over was even worse than his first. Most of it 
was directed about a foot away from the leg stump, and long leg 
(Barstow had insisted on a long leg) was kept busy. He came up 
apologetically to Dick, and asked to be taken off. 

‘*T haven’t bowled since last year,” he said, ‘‘and am very 
much off.” 

This was obvious, and the under-gardener, a tall, loose-limbed 
youth, was put on instead. He bowled very erratically, and gave 
the other side several byes, but about one ball in three was straight, 
and all were fast. The parson was missed once off him, by the 
chauffeur in the slips, before being clean bowled for a carefully 
played 15 runs. Twenty-nine for two. 

Dick got the next man—another Colman—out 1.b.w. almost 
immediately (fortunately for us it was not old Guttery’s decision), 
and presently half the side were out for under fifty runs. 

“Yes, but these fellows have got no tail,” said Dick; ‘‘ they can 
all bat a bit.” 

And so it proved. Colman No. 4—a fair-haired youth of nine- 
teen—and Mr. Wammick took the score to go before the former 
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was stumped off Barstow, who was given another try and did much 
better, for a hard-hit 30. 

There was no getting rid of Mr. Wammick; he was a short, 
stout man, who did not look a bit like a cricketer, but there he 
stayed—not scoring much, it is true, and treating the loosest ball 
with the utmost respect ; but he was immovable, and finally carried 
out his bat for 18 runs, all singles, the total for the innings 
being 125. 

We vere not best pleased with ourselves; a catch or two had 
been dropped (thank goodness none had come my way!), and 
although Dick had bowled finely—six for 54—he had had little help 
at the other end. Our best point was the wicket-keeping. 


— 


HOW'S THAT? 


Our innings started disastrously. Dick made a nice late cut 
off the Tusted fast bowler (Colman No. 3), which was stopped in 
the long grass as he and Minter were beginning their third run. 
The fieldsman gathered it smartly and returned it nicely, but to all 
appearances Dick was most comfortably home before the wicket- 
keeper mechanically whipped the bails off and appealed. 

“‘ Hout,”’ says old Guttery, and he had to go. 

He came to the tent laughing. 

‘The old man’s a wonder,” he said; ‘I was not only past the 
crease but past the wicket.” 
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By lunch-time we had lost three wickets for 30 runs; the 
Tusted schoolmaster, who bowled very curly underhand lobs, 
accounting for one of the gardeners and Crammee No. 1. 

We sat down to lunch all together in the tent, where the wasps 
had already started. I found myself between the parson and one of 
the Colmans, who was a capital specimen of the small farmer, keen 
about many things, his farm, cricket, politics, hunting—all of which 
we discussed in turn. The parson chipped in when we came to 
politics : 

‘All the Colmans are rank Radicals, the rascals,’’ he said, 
laughingly, ‘“‘ though I don’t give up hopes of converting them.” 

Colman confided to me later, “If all the parsons were like 
ours there'd be a deal more Tories about.” 

At the end of the feast Mr. Q.’s health was proposed and drunk 
with much enthusiasm, after which we went out into the sunshine, 
where we found the ladies, who had come out to see the game. 

Whether it was that the lunch was too good, or the sun too 
hot, I know not; but the fact remains that by half-past three we 
were all out for 84 runs, the chauffeur—who had evidently been 
studying Jessopian methods—being not out 27, which was top score. 
The scorers did not have to worry on my account; the first ball I 
met was a twisty one, which with true wet-bob spirit I vainly tried 
to send into the river; it was also the last. 

We took the field again nothing daunted, and it was very soon 
plain that Barstow was a completely different bowler from what he 
had been in the Tusted first innings. He bowled a good deal slower, 
and made the ball come in a lot, while Dick was as steady as ever at 
the other end. Also our fielding brisked up no end, the young 
gardener making a beautiful one-handed catch he could only just 
get to, at the edge of the hill, while the underkeeper in the slips 
surprised everybody, including himself, by suddenly finding a very 
hot one sticking in his fingers about four inches from the ground. 

Mr. Wammick again gave an exhibition of stone-walling, and 
he and the parson put on thirty runs while together; but nobody 
else did anything at all, and by half-past five we had them all out 
for 58 runs. This left us 110 to get to win and a short hour and a 
half (we were to play till seven) to do it in. 

The Tusted team were good sportsmen, and urged by the 
parson turned out into the field, after swallowing some tea, well 
within ten minutes of the close of our innings. Dick and Minter 
again went in first, and runs came fast. The latter was very lucky, 
giving no definite chance, but several times he was beaten by balls 
which shaved his wicket, and knocked up catches which somehow 
did not go to hand. Dick played like a Trojan—I suppose Trojans 
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played cricket—never looking like getting out, and forcing the pace 
splendidly. By a quarter-past six we had 4o on the board and no 
wickets down. Then Minter was bowled for a fortunate but praise- 
worthy 18. 

Crammee No. 1, our wicket-keeper, found a nice game at once, 
hitting very hard, but unfortunately all along the ground; I say 
unfortunately, because the long grass put a heavy premium on lofty 
drives. At twenty-five minutes to seven he was caught at the 
wicket—at least old Guttery thought so, though apparently the ball 
went well outside Crammee’s bat. He had made 21, Dick having 


LUNCH TIME—A MILD FLIRTATION 


slowed down a bit, and the score was 76. Thirty-four runs to get 
and twenty-five minutes left. Could we do it ? 

Dick had put me down to go in next, presumably because he 
thought that with luck I might get a few runs quickly. I had 
contrived to put in a few hard whacks the evening before. 

With trembling limbs I scurried out to the wicket. The fast- 
bowling Colman precipitated himself down the pitch. Joy! The 
ball was a little over-pitched, and I got it half-volley, a real hard 
knock. It soared over long-off’s head, and hit the iron railings in 
the distance with a thump. 

* Six,” said old Q. 

I felt as if the happiest moment of my life had arrived. 
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Naturally I tried to do it again next time, and equally naturally 
did not succeed ; the ball, just snicked, sped over the slips’ heads, and 
we ran three. ‘“‘ Over.” 

The lob-bowler had been taken off once, but was now on again. 
It didn’t seem much good waiting for the ball to beat me, so I 
danced out of my ground and got under it, giving a fairly easy 
chance to the stout constable in the long field, who misjudged it by 
yards, let it pass over his head, and sat down in astonishment. We 
ran three. Dick got a single, then I got another good welt for 
three, and was easily caught at cover off the next ball. But the 


WELL HIT, sIR! 


main point was that I had made 15 in less than two overs; 89, 
twenty minutes to seven, and 21 runs to get. 

The chauffeur came next, swiped at a curly one, missed it, and 
was clean bowled. 

Followed the groom, who survived the last ball of the over, 
but barely. 

The next ten minutes produced 10 runs; then the groom was 
run out. Crammee No. 2 made 2, and patted one into point’s 
hands. All our hcpes were centred on the under-gardener; nor did 
he disappoint us, for he and Dick knocked off the remaining runs 
with thirty seconds to spare, and we had won a glorious victory by 
four wickets—thanks to Dick’s not-out innings of 39. 
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‘Now I call that a game of cricket,” said he, as we walked 
back to the house, having sped the parting team with cheers and 
counter-cheers. 

Indeed it is this kind of cricket which is the very essence of the 
game, if a wet-bob may be permitted to formulate an opinion. 
Everyone waxed eloquent at dinner over the joys of cricket which 
was not of a very serious nature. I remarked what good chaps 
people of the Colman type were, and how well they stood being beaten. 

‘Ah, yes, that’s all very well,” said old Q., “but it is most 
necessary that that kind of fellow should be.captained by a 
gentleman. Otherwise you immediately get all manner of ill feeling 
and unpleasant incidents.” 

Go forth, ye country gentlemen, then ; and though ye may never 
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have wielded willow in your lives before, play cricket with your 
farmers, your gardeners, your agents—yea, even with your under- 
keepers. It will be good for you, and (which is more important) 
very good indeed for them. They are good fellows, whose moral 
education has not been of the best. If you are the right sort (and 
most of you are) they will learn more from watching how you bear 
yourself in the excitement of a hard-fought game than from all the 
primary, secondary, or tertiary schemes of Governmental education 
in the whole wide world. 
And you will be doing something to justify your existence. 


BOOKS ON SPORT 


NoTES ON THE Birps OF NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. By J. Whitaker. 
Nottingham: Walter Black & Co. 1907. 


Mr. Whitaker is, of course, a staunch lover of birds, or he would 
not have devoted himself to the task of writing this book, which con- 
tains the results of his shrewd observations over a long term of years. 
What he has to say about the birds of Nottinghamshire applies 
in many cases, one might really say in most, to birds elsewhere; and 
they must be exceptionally well-informed students of the subject 
who will not learn much about the varieties here discussed. It is 
curious to find how little knowledge the majority of people acquire 
of the birds who are always, or at least annually, with them. Per- 
haps they are acquainted with the bunting, but have no idea that 
there are as many as eight varieties. Mr. Whitaker describes tive 
different finches, nine warblers, five wagtails, half a dozen distinct 
sandpipers, and so on; and it immensely enhances the pleasures of a 
country walk to be able to discriminate between all these. 

One detail of the book is a list of the dates at which the various 
migrants have been first observed. Thus Mr. Whitaker has noted 
wheatears as early as March 18, and as late as May 7; but he 
explains that this merely means that in the case of the later dates 
he did not visit places where the birds may have been for a consider- 
able time; consequently these figures have no special significance. 
There are few of his feathered friends, if any, for which the author 
does not make excuses with regard to charges of mischief and 
destruction brought against them, and sometimes, at any rate, he 
makes out good cases. The house-sparrow, for instance, does a lot 
of harm, he admits, but he also does much good in destroying 
caterpillars, beetles, and other damage-working insects. It is not 
generally known that the sparrow has some of the instincts and 
habits of the hawk, but the author describes how one day he saw a 
cock sparrow pounce on a willow wren and endeavour to carry her 
away. She was too heavy to be borne far, and they soon came to 
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the ground, from which, however, he again tried to lift her, the 
wretched little wren meantime crying out pitifully. Mr. Whitaker 
shot the aggressor, whose crop he found full of green caterpillars. 
The author’s humble neighbours, knowing his interest in curious 
birds, bring him anything out of the way that they come across, and 
he was much pleased one day with a black sparrow—until he dis- 
covered that its colour was a consequence of the bird having lived 
up a chimney. 

There are many jackdaws in Notts, and he tells us an odd story 
of one of them. He kept peafowl as well as the tame Jack, it 
should be remarked : — 

“On seeing one of the peacocks getting a piece of bread Jack 
would fly in his face flapping his wings against it, and thus often 
succeeded in making the frightened bird drop the bread ; Jack had 
it up in an instant and was away into a tree, where he feasted in full 
sight of the disgusted peafowl. But now and again, the piece being 
small, the peafowl had time to swallow it, and instead of bread 
Master Jack got a sharp peck which sent him away complaining 
loudly. We generally knew where he roosted, but missing him for 
several nights, I asked my man if he knew where he had been. 
‘Why, sir,’ he said, ‘ he sleeps under the peacock’s wing; if you go 
at dusk and look in the big sycamore by the garden you will see for 
yourself.’ I went; the peacock was already on a branch settled for 
the night, and Jack was about a yard away. Suddenly he hopped 
up to the bird from behind, but round came the long neck and back 
he went. This went on for some time till it was quite dusk, and the 
big bird seemed less keen each time Jack tried; then at last with a 
rush the daw went in under the peafowl’s wing, and to my great 
surprise remained there, both settling down for the night.” 

It will surprise many readers to be told that if a rookery is not 
shot it never attains a large size. One spring a pair of rooks, to his 
delight, built a nest in a big sycamore close to the house and reared 
their young ; the next year there were seven nests, and also two in 
the garden plantation. The young birds by the house were of 
course never shot, but a few were shot in the plantation, and here 
the nests increased in a few years to sixty or more. Then another 
colony was started in a third wood, when nearly every young one 
was shot. In a few seasons by the house there were only two nests ; 
in the garden plantation, where only very few had been shot, the 
number had decreased to about a score; but where they had been 
hard shot they had increased to about seventy. 

Skylarks, the author maintains, are to be backed against any 
barometer. One March afternoon, snow fell, the sky looked leaden 
and threatening, there was every indication of a big fall and of 
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lasting bad weather. Hearing a twitter overhead, he looked up and 
saw a small party of larks flying due north; they were followed by 
others, and reading these signs he declared that the snow, or most 
of it, would be gone before morning. A friend who was with him 
refused to believe this, and maintained that ‘‘ for once the birds had 
made a mistake,”’ but next morning there was scarcely any snow to 
be seen, and the sun was shining brightly. 

Mr. Whitaker rightly sticks up for the white or barn owl, 
asserting its innocence of offences frequently laid to its charge. 
One spring there were no pigeons; the family were kept pieless. The 
author, mentioning the fact to his keeper, was told that it was “all 
along of them old owls,” and his master declining to accept the 
assertion was begged to go at dusk and see for himself. They saw 
an owl enter the dovecote, to the keeper’s great satisfaction. ‘‘ He’s 
gone for one now!” he jubilantly exclaimed. Soon after the bird 
reappeared with something in his claws, and was shot; but the 
‘something ” proved to be, not a pigeon, but a big rat. 

Notts carries a fine head of partridges. On October 10, 1906, 
Mr. W. Hollins and seven guns got 752 brace, and at Welbeck 
a fortnight later the Duke of Portland and eight guns killed 735 
brace. 

We commend the book to all who share the author’s love of 
birds. 


SALMON Fisuinc. By John James Hardy. London: George 
Newnes, Ltd. 1907. 


Mr. Hardy is a member of the well-known firm of Hardy 
Brothers, necessarily an expert, also a sound sportsman and an able 
chronicler of all that relates to fish and fishing. It would be hard 
to find a more competent guide, and his information is pleasantly 
conveyed. He shows how salmon may be caught, and he also shows 
how there are times when sheer luck supplies what skill and artifice 
cannot accomplish. On this last head he tells a story of “the 
keenest angler he ever knew.”” Two big salmon lay in a pool oppo- 
site the gentleman’s house, and he vainly tried for them day after 
day. Doubtless provided with one of Mr. Hardy’s best rods, and 
knowing well what lures were most likely, he strove to beguile those 
finny monsters. One morning he had been at it with the accus- 
tomed result till midday, when his daughter brought him out his 
lunch. He laid down his rod, leaving the fly, a large double 
Wilkinson, hanging in the stream. ‘‘ Presently one of the salmon 
took it. Quickly dropping his lunch he picked up his rod and killed 
the fish. Placing the rod in the same position the incident was 
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repeated, and before he had finished his meal the second fish was 
killed!’’ Much the same thing happened to another of Mr. Hardy’s 
friends, who dropped the fly over the side of the boat while pausing 
for refreshment, and caught a 33-pounder. 

Mr. Hardy opens with a chapter on “Salmon Flies.” One of 
the attractive features of such books as this is the usual page of flies 
depicted in colour; and here we have it. What execution we could 
do with them—if only we had a little of the luck of which we have 
just been speaking! The table of contents does not strike us as 
very clearly set forth. Chapter III. is simply calle 1 ‘‘ The Lesson ” ; 
Chapter IV., ‘‘ The Salmon Fly, Rod and Reel, etc.” ; Chapter V. 
** Lessons in Casting.” All these are too vague, especially as there 
are other chapters, VI. and VII., “‘ Fishing the Salmon Fly in Low 
Waters,” and ‘‘ Hooking and Playing the Fish,” which are equally 
‘lessons.” They are, however, well taught, and our criticism does 
not amount to much. With regard to casting Mr. Hardy speaks to 
the point. Casting is one thing, catching fish is another, that is 
what his summing-up comes to. ‘‘If rods are to be made for 
distance and casting,” to use his own words, “‘ they cannot be suitable 
for general fishing ’’—the italics are the author’s. A footnote is like- 
wise very much to the purpose: ‘‘It may be remembered that the 
writer, who has taken part in most of the tournaments which have 
been held in this country, and won more professional events than 
any other man, has always expressed his opinion very freely on this 
subject. Asa sport it is excellent, but has little to do with actual 
fishing.” : 

Nevertheless, to cast accurately and without too much exertion 
is of course a most desirable accomplishment. To be properly cast, 
too, the fly must ‘ have life,” a matter on which the author duly 
dwells. He is always practical, and yet what is the use of saying 
that “‘ the fish should be gaffed through the belly or near the tail for 
preference ; as a deep gaff mark in the shoulder is an ugly sight on 
the table.” There can be few anglers who do not know this; but 
there are times when you have to do the best you can and get your 
fish anyhow. 


THE PROBLEMS OF CRICKET. By Major Philip Trevor (‘‘ Dux”). 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 1907. 


This book consists of twenty-seven chapters, twenty-seven 
problems in fact, and there is scarcely one of them which does not 
tempt to controversy. By this we do not mean that we are usually 
inclined to differ from Major Trevor. It is seldom that we feel that 
inclination, and in the character of controversialist we should be 
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disposed, on the contrary, to support most of the arguments 
employed and endeavour to add to their deductions. One of the 
few papers—which are here collected from different sources—with 
which we do not entirely agree is that on ‘‘ The Position of the 
M.C.C.” After long and careful consideration the club has decided 
that its main function is to feel the pulse of cricketers, to learn from 
them—‘‘ them” means chiefly the counties—what it is they desire, 
and either to carry out the wishes expressed or else to show why, in 
the club’s opinion, such a reform would not be beneficial to the 
game. Major Trevor thinks that the club ought to display increased 
initiative, “to be more in evidence.”” The wish is vain, for the club 
is not in the least likely to alter its procedure, and we are, as already 
hinted, far from sure that the demand is wise. With what he says 
in the chapter on ‘‘ Waste of Time” we are, on the other hand, 
entirely in agreement. Many matches might begin earlier, nearly 
all matches might be carried on more briskly. Trial balls, the delay 
in replacing a defeated bat, undue leisure between innings, and that 
obnoxious invention, the tea interval, are all to be condemned as 
exhibitions of slackness. Until a year or two since men could play 
cricket without tea. Has the race of cricketers so degenerated that 
this has become a necessity? If not it is utterly inexcusable. 

Some of Major Trevor’s terse comments are full of wisdom, one 
being the statement that ‘‘it is the unenterprising batsman who has 
produced the inaccurate fieldsman.” When Hayward is in, let us 
say, and you know that, the bowling being good, it is about four to 
one against a fieldsman having anything to do when any particular 
ball is sent down, he almost inevitably gets slack, so that on the rare 
occasions when Hayward does hit, the field is not unlikely to be 
caught napping. Hayward is an admirable bat and specially 
valuable as a soporific. 

Space forbids us to deal with Major Trevor's book as we should 
like to do. Most pages of it afford subject-matter for much reflec- 
tion, and it is all the work of a sportsman. 


A DIAGRAMMATIC Roap MAP OF CENTRAL Europe. By W. Wood 
McMurtry. Paris: Brentano, 37, Avenue de l’Opéra. 1907. 


Many people go motoring abroad nowadays, and the carefully- 
prepared map will be found invaluable to travellers in those countries 
with which they are not well acquainted. It extends north to 
Hamburg, south to Cinosa below Brindisi, west to Valladolid and 
Toledo, east to Budapest and Cettinje. Highways are marked with 
indications of their surfaces, good or bad, also branch roads; fords 
are shown; warnings about dangerous points are indicated. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the August competition will be announced in 
the October issue. 


THE JUNE COMPETITION 


The Prize in the June competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mr. C. B. Patterson, Keble College, 
Oxford; Mr. A. F. Johnstone, Roodekop Station, Transvaal ; 
Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels; Mr. Hedley Vicars Crossfield, Ken- 
sington Palace Gardens, S.W.; Mr. A. Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, E.C.; Miss G. Murray, Cheltenham; Mr. H. E. Hatt, 
Tiverton; Madame Anna Romdenne, Brussels; Rev. J. H. Ison, 
St. Silas Vicarage, Newcastle-on-Tyne; and Mr. S. W. Cripps, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 
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MEET OF THE WESTERN FOXHOUNDS AT TRESIDDER GATE, CORNWALL 


Photograph by Miss Margaret C. Kelly, Kelly House, Lifton, Devonshire 
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‘“WE THOUGHT WE HEARD THE HOUNDS A-BAYING ” 


Photograph by Mr. C. B. Patterson, Keble College, Oxford 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


D. A. STUPART (THE TRANSVAAL’S BEST ALL-ROUND ATHLETE) PUTTING THE 
SHOT AT THE PRETORIA CALEDONIAN SOCIETY S SPORTS 


Photograth by My. A. F. Johnstone, Roodekop Station, Transvaal 


A HIGH JUMP AND AN ENERGETIC SPECTATOR 


Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 
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YACHT-RACING 


Photograph by Mr. Hedley Vicars Crossfield, Kensington Palace Gardens, S.1W. 


THE HURDLE RACE AT THE UNITED HOSPITALS SPORTS, 1907 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 
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‘*PUTTING OUT ON THE I8TH GREEN AT THE FOURTH ROUND OF THE AMATEUR 


GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP, AT ST. ANDREWS, MAY 29, 1907 


Photograph by Colonel R. W. Stewart, Bryansford, Co. Down 


START FOR THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PAIRS—A. C. GLADSTONE (Bow) 
AND H. C. BUCKNALL (STROKE) 


Photograph by Mr. E. M. Lee, Merton College, Oxford 
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CHELTENHAM STEEPLECHASES AT PRESTBURY PARK 


Photograph by Miss G. Murray, Cheltenham 


MEET OF THE COACHING CLUB, HYDE PARK—LORD DESBOROUGH’S TEAM 


Photograth by Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland Park Avenue, W. 
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START OF THE 8TH HUSSARS’ LIGHT-WEIGHT POINT-TO-POINT, 
NEAR COLCHESTER 


Photograph by Mrs. Guy Moit, Kingsmead, Lexden, Colchester 
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WELL OVER! 


Photograph by Mr. H. E. Hatt, Tiverton 
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AN UGLY TEMPER 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 


MOTOR-BOAT CHAMPIONSHIP, SYDNEY HARBOUR, 1907 


Won by “ Fairbanks” (in background), which developed a speed of 21 knots, from 
“Invincible” (in foreground), speed 19 knots 


Photograth by Mr. S. W. Cripps, Sydney, N.S.W. 
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THE WATER-JUMP 


Photograph by Madame Anna Romdenne, Brussels 


TIBETANS PLAYING A GAME WITH STONES, SOMETHING RESEMBLING QUOITS 


Photograph by Mr. R. B. Langrishe, 62nd Punjabis, Chambi, Tibet 
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THE DERBY FINISH—-ORBY ON THE NEAR SIDE 


Photograph by Mr. C. J. Waters, Efsom 


A KITTEN WHO COULD NOT REACH THE BOTTOM OF THE GLASS WITH HIS TONGUE 
DIPPED HIS PAW 1N AND LICKED 1T UNTIL THE GLASS WAS EMPTIED 


Photograph by Mr. S. Prior, Betteshanger, Eastry, Kent 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


INTERNATIONAL BOWLING TOURNAMENT AT NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE— 
ENGLAND VU. WALES 


W. G. Grace standing just above the jack 


Photograph by the Rev. J. H. Ison, St. Silas Vicarage, Newc.stle-on-Tyne 


WATER BABIES—MALTESE BOYS BATHING IN THE MARSAMUSCETTA 
HARBOUR, MALTA 


Photograph by Mr. A. St. John Wright, 1st Essex Regiment, Burma 
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IN THE PADDOCK, ALEXANDRIA 


Photograph by Mr. T. N. James, Lieutenant R.N., H.M.S. ‘“ Diana,” Alexandria 


START OF PRIVATE RACE BETWEEN THE TWO SYDNEY CRACK YACHTS, 
- “*RAWHITE”’ AND ‘‘AWANUL’’—WON BY LATTER 


Fort Denison, Sydney Harbour, in background 


Photograph by Mr. S. W. Cripts, Sydney, N.S.W. 
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PEAK OF DERBYSHIRE. 


Yorkshire Inland Spas. 


MORECAMBE and the LAKE 
DISTRICT. 


ISLE OF MAN. 


NORTH OF IRELAND. 


The Coasts of 
ANTRIM, DERRY & DONEGAL. 


All Parts of Scotlana./ 


Send a postcard to any Midland District 
Superintendent or Station Master, or to the 
Superintendent of the Line, Derby, stating 
where you wish to travel, and information, 
guides, etc., will be forwarded by return. 

W.GUY GRANET, 
General Manager. 


Derby, 1907 
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BOLLINGER’ 
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By Special Appointment to H.M. the King. 


ALL OVER 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


As supplied to all 
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for: the - secret - of success. and -no- concern 
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Be ee BROWN BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, BLACK BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, 


